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ARTICLE I. 


A QUESTION IN ESCHATOLOGY: WILL THERE BE A MIL- 
LENNIUM BEFORE THE RETURN OF JESUS? 


By Josern A. Seiss, D. D., Philadelphia. 


The sublimest sacred predictions yet remain to be ful- 
filled. Pre-eminent among these is, the personal return of 
the Son of Man to this world, in regal glory, and judicial 
power. All the Creeds, Confessions of Faith, Articles of 
Religion, Covenants, and Doctrinal Platforms, of all the 
Churches of Christendom, Ancient and Modern, Oriental 
and Western, Primitive and Mediwval, Roman, Greek and 
Protestant, acknowledge and set this forth as one of the 
great fundamental and unmistakeable doctrines of Chris- 
tianity and Christian hope, about which no doubt should 
ever cross a believer’s mind. It is so thoroughly and in- 
separably identified with the Christian religion, and so 
fully and constantly presented by the Sacred Scriptures, 
that there can be no genuine Christianity where it is not 
one of the most living and prominent articles embraced. 

When this coming again of the Lord Jesus is to occur, 
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838 A Question in Eschatology. 
its accompaniments, its objects, its results, though subjects 
of legitimate Christian inquiry, we do not now intend to 
discuss. We propose a single question, entirely apart 
from all other topics which do not necessarily enter into 
it. That question, is the one stated in the caption of this 
Article: WHILL THERE BE A MILLENNIUM BEFORE THE 
RETURN OF JESUS? 

The term Millennium, etymologically, signifies a thou- 
sand years—a chiliad,—and hence also the words, chiliast 
and chiliasm. Any space of a thousand years, is a Millen- 
nium. There have, therefore, been almost six Millen- 
niums, or chiliads of human history. 

But usage has somewhat restricted the meaning of the 
word to a particular thousand years, or to a long period of 
time which is described in the Scriptures as a mille anni. 

The passage which has given rise to the name, and 
which most directly and fully sets forth the Millennium, 
confessedly is, Rev. 20: 1—7; where the Apostle John’ 
says: “I saw an angel come down from heaven, having 
the key of the bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand. 
And he laid hold on the ebony that old serpent, which 
is the Devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand years, 
and cast him into the bottomless pit, and shut him up, and 
set a seal upon him, that he should deceive the nations no 
more till the thousand years should be fulfilled: and ‘after 
that he must be loosed a little season. And I saw thrones, 
and they sat upon them, and judgment was given unto 
them: and I saw the souls of them that were beheaded for 
the witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, and which 
had not worshipped the beast, neither his image, neither 
had received his mark upon their foreheads, or in their 
hands; and they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand 
years. But the rest of the dead lived not again until the 
thousand years were finished. This is the first resurrec- 
tion. Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first 
resurrection: on such the second death hath no power, 
but they shall be priests of God and of Chr'st, a shall 
reign with him a thousand years. And wheu the thousand 
years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison.” 

Here, then, is a very specific and important mille anni— 
a most significant zaa ?r,—a Miliennium or Chiliad which 
separates itself from all other Millenniums, and is marked 
with the most exalted features of which the Christian 
Scriptures treat. 
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There be some who regard this Millennium as past. 
This theory had its most able advocate in Professor 
George Bush, in his “7'reatise on the Millennium,” 18382. 
According to his interpretation, the binding of Satan was 
the fall of the Pagan Roman empire, commencing the 
thousand years in the fifth century, and ending it in the 
fifteenth, with the establishment of the Turkish dominion 
in Western Asia; the Angel was the ministry of the em- 
pire; the bottomless pit was the unknown world beyond 
the Roman dominion; the thrones were those of England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy and Germany; the souls 
were the Waidenses, Albigenses, Lollards and others; the 
rest of the dead were the unregenerate, &c. And having 
thus satisfied himself that the Millennium is past, it was 
an easy step for him, a few years after, to deny the doc- 
trine of the bodily resurrection of the dead. 

Luther has been quoted as having held that the Millen- 
nium began about the time the Apocalypse was written, 
and that it ended with the Turkish invasions.* We ques- 
tion whether Luther ever so wrote, and much more that 
he intended this to be taken as the proper interpretation 
of the passage. The most reasonable belief is, that he had 
no settled opinion on the subject, never having given the 

. ’ 


* Randglossen, Rev. 20. ‘Die tausand Jar miissen anfangen, da 
dis Buch ist gemacht; den der Tiirke ist allererst nach tausend Jaren 
kommen. Indestz sind die Christen blieben und haben regieret, ohne 
des Teufels Dank. Aber nun will der Tiirke dem Pabst zu Hilfe 
kommen, und die Christen ausrotten, weil nichts helfen will.’’ 

Of these Randglossen in general, we may say, with Fabricius and 
others, that they have not always been the same in the various edi- 
tions of Luther's Bible, that many of them were changed even by 
himself, and that manifold alterations were made in them before, and 
still more after, his death; that it is doubtful how far they are to be 
attributed to him; and that whilst some of them furnish much light and 
information, there are others of which “‘it must rather be said that 
they savor of erroneous opinions once held by Luther, which, in jus- 
tice to him, must be received with reference to the condition of the 
times; on which account liberty has long ago been taken to alter 
very materially some of them, as also to order them away.’’ Fabri- 
cius’ Centifolium, pp. 168, 169. See also Walch’s Luther, Preface 
to Vol. XXI. The note above quoted, is not in the edition of 1522, 
nor that of 1524. It also relates to a book to which Luther gave but 
little attention. 
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attention to the Apocalypse, which he gave to other por- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures. The tradition of the school 
of “the Prophet Elias,” with which he prefaces his chro- 
nology of the world, would require a very different loca- 
tion of this final ziaca ern. * 

But the commonly accepted doctrine is, that the thou- 
sand years of Rev. 20, is still future. “Nothing is more 
certain,” says Bishop Newton, “than that this prophecy of 
the Millennium and of the first resurrection hath not yet 
been fulfilled, even though the resurrection be taken figur- 
atively.” Dr. Bogue pronounces it useless to spend a 
moment to prove, that the Millennium does not now exist, 
and, from the accounts of the past periods of the Church, 
“has not yet commenced its joyful course,” but is “reserved 
for the last days.” Professor Bush also agrees, against 
his own theory, that “no phraseology in prayer, in preach- 
ing, in the religious essay, or in the monthly concert ad- 
dress, is more common than that of millennial state, mil- 
lennial reign, millennial purity, millennial glory, &c., all 
betokening the expectation of a coming condition in the 
affairs of the Church.” Indeed, as every one may readily 
verify for himself, the modern pulpit, platform, book, news- 
paper, and almost everything, is full of Chiliasm, even 
where Chiliasm is the most fiercely denounced, all looking 
to some happy time of a thousand years yet to be realized 
in this mortal life. 


I. CurRENT THEORY OF THE MILLENNIUM. 


The fairest and most satisfactory way of presenting the 
prevalent ideas on the Millennium, will be, to let leading 
teachers on the subject speak for themselves. 


* Walch’s Luther's Schriften, X1V., 1117. 
“A saying of the disciples of Elias the Prophet. Burgensis parte 
I, Distinct. 3, Cap. 4. 
Scrutiny. 
SIx THOUSAND YEARS THE WORLD SHALL STAND. 
Two thousand idle, or unoccupied. 
Two thousand the Law. 
Two thousand the Messiah. 
These are six days of a week before God. 
The seventh is the continuous Sabbath. 
Psalm 90 : 5, and 2 Peter 3 : 8. 
To the Lord a thousand years are as one day.” 
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Dr. Daniel Whitby may be considered the father of the 


a now generally approved. We therefore give him 
the first place in the list. In the title of his Essay on the 
subject, we already have the substance of his teaching: 
“A Treatise on the true Millennium ; showing that it is not 
a Reign of persons raised from the dead, but the Church 
flourishing gloriously for a thousand years after the con- 
version of the Jews, and the flowing of all nations to them 
thus converted to the Christian faith.” In the second 
chapter of this Treatise, he expresses himself more fully: 
“I believe, then, that after the fall of antichrist (Popery), 
there shall be such a glorious state of the Church, by the 
conversion of the Jews to the Christian faith, as shall be to it 
life from the dead; that it shall then flourish in peace and 
plenty, in righteousness and holiness, and in pious off- 
spring; that then shall begin a glorious and undisturbed 
reign of Christ over both Jew and Gentile, to continue a 
thousand years during the time of Satan’s binding; and 
that, as John the Baptist was Elias, because he came in 
the spirit and pow er of Elias, so shall this be the Church of 
martyrs, and of those who had not received the mark of 
the beast, because of freedom from all the doctrines and 
practices of the antichristian Church, and because the 
spirit and purity of the times of the primitive martyrs 
shall return; that Satan hath not yet been bound a thou- 
sand years, nor will be so bound till the calling of the 
Jews, and the time of St. John’s Millennium; that the 
true Millennium will not begin till the fall of Antichrist, 
nor the Jews be converted till that time, the idolatry of 
the Roman Church being one great obstacle of their con- 
version ; that then shall be great peace and plenty, and 
great measures of knowledge and righteousness in the 
whole Church of God; and that, after the fall of Anti- 
christ, and before the second coming of our Lord to Judg- 
ment, the Jews shall be converted, and become a most 
famous Church again.” 

Dr. Bogue, who has written with spirit on the subject, 
and whose “Discourses on the Millennium” have been large- 
ly read and accepted, says: “Allow me to mention in a 
few words, what I conceive to be the Millennium of the 
Christian Church, which God has graciously revealed by 
his servants the ‘prophets. It appears, then, that there 
will be far more eminent measures of divine knowled eC; 
of holiness of heart and life; and of spiritual consolation 
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and joy, in the souls of the disciples of Christ, than the 
world has yet seen: and these will not be the attainments 
of a few Christians, but. of the general mass) This de- 
lightful internal state of the Church will be accompanied 
with such a portion of external prosperity and peace, 
and abundance of all temporal blessings, as men never 
knew before. The boundaries of the Kingdom of Christ 
will be extended from the rising to the going down of the 
sun ; and Antichristianism, Deism, Mahometanism, Pagan- 
ism and Judaism, shall all be destroyed, and give place to 
the Redeemer’s throne. By the preaching of the gospel, 
the reading of ‘the Bible, and the zeal of Christians in ev- 
ery station; by the judgments of heaven on the children 
of men for their iniquities; above all, by the mighty effi- 
cacy of the Holy Ghost, will the glory of the latter day 
be brought about. Religion will then be the grand busi- 
ness of mankind. The generality will be truly pious; and 
those who are not, will be inconsiderable in number, and 
most probably be anxious to conceal their real character ; 
and their sentiments and practice have no real weight or 
influence on the public mind. The earnest desire which 
every pious soul must feel for the long continuance of this 
glory, will be gratified to hear, that the time mentioned in 
prophetic language, as the period of its duration, is a 
thousand years. Such I believe to be the doctrine of the 
Millennium.” 

A. A. Hodge, in his “Outlines of Theology,” which is 
extensively accepted by Presbyterians of this country, 
thus answers the question: “What is the scriptural doc- 
trine concerning the Millennium? Ist. That the gospel 
is to exercise an influence over all branches of the human 
family, immeasurably more extensive and more thorough- 
ly transforming than any it has ever realized in time past. 

his end is to be gradually attained through the spiritual 
presence of Christ in the ordinary dispensation of Provi 
dence, and ministrations of his Church. 2d. The period 
of this general prevalency of the gospel will continue a 
thousand years, and is, hence, designated the Millennium, 
Rev. 20: 2—7. 3d. The Jews are to be converted to 
Christianity, either at the commencement or during the 
continuance of this period. 4th. At the end of these~ 
thousand years, and before the coming of Christ, there will 
be a comparatively short season of apostacy.” 


Dr. J. Pye Smith, in his “First Lines of Christian The- 
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ology,” has a like statement, that we are confidently to ex- 
wen in this world, and before the Second Advent and the 

udgment, “the progress and final triumphs of the Mes- 
siah’s reign: the conversion of the Jews to Christianity: 
the downfall of Popery and Mohammedanism: the extine- 
tion of Heathenism, and the general prevalence of true 
religion in-a pure form.” p. 695. 

So, also, Dr. S. S. Schmucker, in his “Popular Theolo- 
gy;” which was for a long time used as a text-book in the 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary, says: ‘There will be 
an extraordinary and universal diffusion of the gospel over 
the whole earth, prior to the close of the present economy. 
° * The Millennium will consist of an extraordinary 
and general diffusion of Christianity successively among 
all the’nations of the earth, effected through the increased 
application of the appointed means of grace, in all their 
legitimate forms, by professing Christians, accompanied by 
extraordinary effusions of the Holy Spirit.” Chap. xx. 

The “Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge” says: “Re- 
specting the real Millennium, we may observe the follow- 
ing things: 1. That the Church will arrive at a state of 
prosperity which it never has yet enjoyed. 2. That this 
will continue at least a thousand years, or a considerable 
space of time, in which the work of salvation may be ful- 
ly accomplished in the utmost extent and glory of it. * 
* 3. This will be a state of great happiness and glory. 
The Jews shall be converted, genuine Christianity be dif 
fused through all nations, and Christ shall reign by his 
spiritual presence, in a glorious manner. * * Pagans, 
Turks, Deists and Jews, will either be entirely converted, 
or be as few in number as real Christians are now. * * 
At length, after a brief space of severe trial, the scene 
mingles with the heavens, and rising in brightness is 
blended with the glories on high. The mysteries of God 
on earth are finished, the times of restitution of all things 
are fulfilled. The Son of God descends. The scene 
closes.” 

Richard Watson's “Biblical and Theological Dictionary” 
states the matter thus: “With regard to the nature of the 
Millennial state, or the blessings which shall be more par- 
ticularly enjoyed during that period, the following things 
seem to be marked out in prophecy: that it will be a time 
of eminent holiness, that there is reason to expect a re- 
markable effusion of the Holy Spirit, * * a univer- 
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sal spread of the gospel, diffusing the knowledge: of the 
Lord throughout the world, in a more extensive and effec- 
tual manner than ever it was before, * * light and reli- 
gious knowledge shall root up Pagan, Mahommedan, and 
Antichristian delusions, * * the Jews will then be con- 
verted to the faith of the Messiah, *  * the purity of 
visible Church communion, worship, and discipline, will 
then be restored according to the primitive apostolic pat- 
tern, * * will be a time of universal peace, tranquil- 
ty and safety, * * civil rulers and judges shal] then 
be all maintainers of peace and righteousness, * * the 
saints shall then have the dominion, and the wicked shall be 
in subjection, * * at length the Son of God descends, 
and the scene closes.” 

So also Albert Barnes, in his “Notes, Explanatory and 
Practical, on the Book of Revelation,” to the question, 
“W hat, then, will be the state of things during that long 
period of a thousand years?” answers: “(a) There will be 
a great increase in the population of the globe [this men 
call a spiritual Millennium, in which carnal pleasures are 
quite absent !]; (2) there will be a general diffusion of in- 
telligence on the earth; (c) that period will be character- 
ized by the universal diffusion of revealed truth; (d) it 
will be marked by unlimited subjection to the sceptre of 
Christ; (e) there will be great progress in all that tends to 
promote the welfare of man; (/) it will be a period of the 
universal reign of peace; (v) there will be a general prev- 
alence of evangelical religion ; (4) it will be a time when 
the Hebrew people will embrace the Messiah whom their 
fathers crucified;” and much more of the same sort, all 
before the coming of Christ 

So, also, Professor P. Fairbairn, in his “Prophecy viewed 
in respect to ils Distinctive Nature, its Special Function, and 
Proper Interpretation,” describes “what is known as the 
Millennium, or the thousand years’ reign of Christ and 
his saints,” as “something more than the infusion of a bet- 
ter spirit into the kingdoms of the world—an actual re- 
modeling of the state of things among men—a fresh 
organization of the social fabric, such as would formally 
commit the administration of affairs into the hands of the 
Lord’s people, by making personal piety and worth the* 
essential qualification for civil rule—the entire framework 
of society shall be cast anew, so as to lay open all the av- 
enues of life for the good, and close them against the 
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evil—the saints not merely shall become more numerous 
and powerful than hitherto, but shall formally possess the 
kingdom under the whole heaven, and exercise its domin- 
ion—the spiritual shall carry it over the natural in the or- 
dinary affairs of the world—these are then to appear be- 
fore the world as its guides and rulers—by them somehow 
the world is to be presided over and governed—the Church 
shall then have ceased tggbe distinct fromthe world [re- 
pealing God’s description Of his people as peculiar, separ- 
ate from the world, and a little flock]—such being the 
view of the Millennial state presented to us in the twen- 
tieth chapter of the Apocalypse, taken in its plain, (!) broad 
import.” And all this, it is affirmed, will take place be- 
Sore the return of the Saviour, and on this side of the resur- 
rection of the dead. 

We have numerous other statements to the same effect, 
in books and papers, large and small, from all varieties of 
sources. We have quoted so many, in order to make it 
clear and evident, in the words of influential and accredit- 
ed writers, that the prevailing doctrine of modern Chris- 
tendom, respecting the future, is, that the world is to pro- 
gress, and is progressing, towards a golden agg of univer- 
sal happiness, righteousness, liberty and peace, to last for 
a thousand years, or an indefinite long period this side of 
the second Advent, in which vice, wickedness, oppression, 
tyrants*and wicked ones, will everywhere be brought un- 
der the sway and rule of Christians, and Christian princi- 
ples ; and that this is to be gradually accomplished by the 
advancements of science, improvements in the arts of civ- 
ilized life, and the increase of missionary zeal, helped by 
increased measures of the Spirit of God, and such provi- 
dential directions of the affairs of men as may facilitate the 
pare of the spiritual appliances already possessed. 
We wish to show, as we have now shown, that the popu- 
lar and professional teachings of the modern Church are 
full of Chiliasm, and Qhiliastic promises and hopes, of 
the most earthy, carnal, coarse, and secular sort; and that 
leading men, and those who are largely guiding and fash- 
ioning the faith of Protestant Christendom, are rapidly 
inaugurating @ new article of faith, unknown to the early 
ages, and fixing it in the public mind as an undoubted 
part of proper Christian belief,—an article purely Chilias- 
tic, and one which we think can be shown to be delusive, 
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unwarranted, and damaging to the whole character and 
being of the Church, the gospel, and the best interests of 
souls. 

We are, then, authorized by the facts, to say, that the 
common teaching and belief is, that there is to be awaited, 
and prayed and labored for, a Millennium of universal 
righteousness, liberty and peace, in this world, prior to 
the return of Christ and the day of Judgment. 


7 
Hl. 18 THIS THEORY ORTHODOX AND TRUSTWORTHY ? 


For our own part, we have been led to regard it as erro- 
neous and unwarranted. And, as important consequences 
are involved, we propose to indicate some of the consider- 
ations which compel us to arraign all such Chiliastic no- 
tions, and to pronounce against them as an innovation 
upon the proper faith of the Church. There is mischiev- 
ous error on the one side or the other, and it becomes 
every honest inquirer to be rigid and faithful in his en- 
deavors to find where the mistake lies. To be satisfied 
with vague and undefined impressions,—to treat the whole 
realm of the subject as a sort of terra incognita into which 
it is dangerous to venture,—to make it a point of superior 
judgment, a some have done, to avoid all attentive inves- 
tigation,—or to give the ecclesiastical damnatio to every- 
thing beyond a few loose generalities, is as discreditable 
on the score of good sense and true Christian science, as 
it is inconsistent with genuine piety and a solid faith. It 
pertains to the Church, especially its teachers, to be able 
to give some positive answer touching the “things to 
come,” as well as on what relates to the nature of God, 
the Person and Atonement of Christ, the Sacraments, and 
the means of salvation. The Master has also given spe- 
cial promise of the Holy Spirit in reference to this depart- 
ment of inquiry, Jno. 16:18. And it certainly becomes 
every Christian to know what he is to expect concerning 
the Church of which he is a part, and on what those ex- 
pectations are based. With industry and candor we have 
endeavored to fulfil, in this regard, what we hold to be 
every one’s duty, and have reached a confidence of con- 
viction which we believe to be solidly founded, and which 
cannot easily be shaken. It is no pleasure with us to have 
to differ so much from many whom we esteem in other 
respects, and whose general learning and capacity may far 
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exceed our own; but truth is greater than all men, and 
must be pursued and held at all hazards. If it can be 
shown that we have not the truth, we are ready to retract. 
But, until convinced by such arguments as ought to influ- 
ence and control the conscience and belief of men, we are 
bound, before Him to whom all are alike accountable, to 
assert and maintain, that the modern doctrine of the Mil- 
lennium, as set forth in the preceding extracts, and now 
largely received, is an interpolation of the proper and sav- 
ing gospel of Christ. 


Ill. IT IS NOT IN THE CREEDS. 


It is true, that no creed has ever been framed by man 
entirely exhaustive of the contents of Divine Revelation. 
But, as remarked by a recent writer, on the opposite side 
of this question, who meant it to be taken as a firm basis 
on which to start: “The Creeds universally received, in 
ancient and modern times, by the Roman, Greek, and Pro- 
testant Churches, as well as those portions of other Creeds 
or Confessions, containing doctrines in harmony with 
them, and recognized by all orthodox denominations, must 
be presumed to accord with the Divine Word. Were it 
not so, the whole Church, of every age, and in every land, 
must have been allowed to fall into error, a supposition 
scarcely reconcilable with the care which Christ exercises 
over his Church, or with the gracious promises he has 
given. The quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, 
must, if not absolutely authoritative and final, at least 
weigh much with all who do not despise authority.” Next 
after the Scriptures, then, the most important witnesses in 
the case are the Creeds. But what is very remarkable, 
and itself largely conclusive on the subject, no such doc- 
trine as that described in our quotations, appears in, or is 
at all deducible from, any approved official Creed or Con- 
fession in Christendom, from the beginning of Christianity 
until now. 

The oldest, the greatest, the most universally accepted, 
and, in all respects, the most essential of the Church’s re- 
flections of the truth of God, is what is known as The 
Apostles’ Creed. As to its substance, if not as to its exact 
form, it is admitted to be truly apostolic. It has been ac- 
knowledged and confessed from the earliest periods of 
Christianity to the present time, as embodying the faith of 
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the true disciples of our Lord, from first to last. Greeks, 
and Latins, and all Churchly Protestants, receive it, as 
comprehending, in a few simple words, the true and ever- 
abiding substance of the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God.. But it knows absolutely nothing of a thousand 
years’ subjugation of the world, and of the wicked, to the 
dominion of Christ and his saints, prior to his return to 
judge the quick and the dead. It shows us the Saviour at 
the right hand of God, the Father, and his coming again 
from thence, but nothing between, save the common world 
as he left it, and as he will find it at his return, inter- 
spersed witha community of saints—an éxsayna—a body 
of called or elect ones, whose very title settles the fact 
that it is made up of the few chosen out from the many, 
leaving the great mass of mankind ever outside of itself. 
For the first and best three hundred years of the Chris- 
tian Church, this was the universally acknowledged Creed 
of Christendom, and none other existed. We have nu- 
merous rehearsals of its contents, from the expositors 
and apologists of those times, all agreeing in substance, 
and mostly in the very words. We find it in Polycarp’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, who was the personal friend 
and disciple of the Apostle John. Justin Sisto: also a 
few years the contemporary of St. John, was famijiar with 
its articles and succession of parts as we now have it. He 
made its clauses the underlying theses of his Apology to 
the Emperor Antoninus, and gave paraphrastic recitations 
of portions of it in his Dialogue with Trypho, the Jew. 
Irenseus (A. D. 180), in his book Against Heretics, gives 
it almost word for word, as that Rule of Truth which the 
Church, throughout all the earth, held and preserved with 
common care, as the precious legacy derived from the 
Apostles and their disciples. The eloquent Tertullian (A. 
D. 199) speaks of it as the apostolic Regula Fidei, and re- 
hearses its import in several places, in thorough harmony 
with its articles as we have them. The Apostolical Con- 
stitutions, which also belong to the Ante-Nicene period, 
give it as the confession to be made at Baptism. We 
learn from Cyprian (A. D. 250), that it was in use in the 
African churches in his time. Lucian (A. D 300) gives it 
in amplified form as that which was believed by Christians 
“agreeably to Evangelical and Apostolical Tradition.” It 
has also been collected from the Catechetical Lectures com- 
posed by Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 350). But, in none of these 
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recitations of the proper apostolic faith can it be for one 
moment pretended, that anything of a general or universal 
dominancy of Christians or of Christianity for a thousand 
years before the return of Christ is to be found. On the 
contrary, we have conclusive testimony, that such a doc- 
trine was entirely alien to what the leading Bishops and 
Divines of the Ante-Nicene period received and taught as 
the true Christian and apostolic faith, and is wholly inad- 
missible on the theory which they held. 

If the Apostles’ Creed is in any sense a lic, then 
Barnabas, the friend and companion of St Paul, received 
and believed it, and had unusual opportunities for a right 
understanding of its meaning. But Barnabas, in bis cath- 
olic Epistle, and professedly treating of the things relating 
to “the last times,” after quoting the words in Genesis 2 : 
2, “And God made in six days the works of His hands; 
and He finished them on the seventh day, and He rested 
the seventh day and sanctified it,” has these important ob- 
servations : “Consider, my children, what that signifies, 
He finished them in six days. The meaning of it 1s this, 
that in six thousand years the lord God will bring all 
things to their consutnmation (consummabit). For with 
Him one day is a thousand years: as Himself testifieth, 
saying, ‘Behold this day shall be as a thousand years.’ 
Therefore, children, in six days, that is, in six thousand 
years, shall all things be accomplished. And what is that 
He saith, ‘And He rested the seventh day?’ He meaneth 
this, that when His Son shall come, an@ abolish the season 
of the wicked one, and judge the ungodly; and shall 
change the sun, and the moon, and the stars; then He 
shall gloriously rest on that seventh day. He adds, lastly, 
‘Thou shalt sanctify it with clean hands and a pure heart.’ 
Wherefore we are greatly deceived if we imagine that any 
one can now sanctify that day which God has made holy, 
without having a heart pure in all things. Behold, there- 
fore, He will then truly sanctify it with blessed rest, when 
we (having received the righteous promise, when iniquity 
shall be no more, all things being renewed by the Lord) 
shall be able to sanctify it, being ourselves first made holy. 
Lastly, He saith unto them, ‘Your new moons and your 
sabbaths, I cannot bear them.’ Consider what He means 
by it; the sabbaths, says He, which ye now keep, are not 
acceptable to Me, but those which I have made; when 
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resting from all things, I shall begin the eighth day, which 
is, the beginning of the other world.”* 

We do not here insist on the perfect correctness of these 
views of Barnabas. The Scriptures, indeed, tell us, that 
he was “a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost;” this, 
together with his long companionship with the inspired 
Apostles, and very high place in the Church in its purest 
days, ought to have some weight in preventing too hasty 
a rejection of what he so solemnly writes. It is enough, 
however, for our present purpose, to have it solidly estab- 
lished, as it is established by this quotation, that he fully 
believed and taught, that the world is to run on, in its ac- 
customed mixed and evil course, till the end of the six 
thousand years; that then the Son of God, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, is to come again, to judge the wicked one and his 
ungodly seed, reform the system of nature, and introduce 
a Millennial Sabbath of glorious rest and blessedness for 
the saints, anterior to the final and eternal state: These 
points settled, it follows with inevitable certainty, that, in 





* “Kai émoinaev 6 @sd0 ev 2E nutpacy ra Epya tov xeipar adrov, xas 
ovverénsoer iv tn nmipa ty tBdouy, xa xarinavoryévaitn, xai Pylagevairzy.” 
Ilpooiyere, texva, te Adyer 7d “owwerinrecer év FE gutpars.” Torro rbyety 
Ore opwrered b @éds xvptos év EEaxtoxiriots iréou ra navTa’ 7% yap nuépa nap 
autre zinwa itn. Auris 58 papruper, Réyur* “dod, ormepor muépa ioras 
Gs gina itn.” Ovxoir, rexva, év && ruépacs, ev rors eEaxcozrmors Erect, 
ovrrerecdrorrat ta navrap, “Kat xarinavce ty Zuepe 17 iBdoun.” Tovro 
reyes’ Sraw sXOwy 6 vids adrov xai xatapyncer Toy xatpdy Gvo“ov, xai xpe- 
wer Tous dosBecs, xar arrakee Tov HrLor, xar Thy aEANYTY, xOL Tovs doTEpas, 
Tore xOdas xaranavoerac tv ty Nuipa ty EBdoun. ipas yé roe réver” 
“dyudaets adtay ev Zepol xadapais, xai xapdia xafapq-” Ei obv, gv @xds 
npepay Hyiaxe, viv res Sivarae ayrdoas, ei py xadapds Gr ty xapdia ev 
Nao, nexdavrusba, “Id obv+ dpa Tore xadus xaranavousvos ayrales 
airny, dre dvvnoomeda adror dixaca, dnoraBorres tHv inayyé?dav, ovxére 
ovens dvouias, yeyovorwr de xawow xavtwy dnd xvpcov. Tore dvvnoiusba 
airny ayacar, avtoi ayvacbivtes mpwrov, Tlépas yé rou réyee avrois® 
“cas veounvias tua, xa Ta caBBara tua» odx dvéxouas,””? ‘“Opars, nag 


aéyse’ od ravi» caBBara inot Sexra, add a aenoinxa, iv b, xaranavoas 


Ta navra, apynv mepas dydons nourow, o lott, GAAOV xdcuov apyny.— 
Barnabe Epistola xv.; Hefele’s Patrum Apostolicorum Op- 
era, pp. 39, 40. 
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his learning of the apostolic faith, the modern doctrine, of 
a Millennium of general sovereignty for the Church be- 
fore Christ comes, not only has no place in that Creed, but 
can by no possibility come into it. 

Justin, also, renowned for his learning, sainted for his 
unflinching confession of his Lord, | celebrated as a 
martyr to the Christian faith, must have understood the 
Creed which he so ably defended. He also speaks of 
John’s xix in, and various prophecies relating to it. But, 
so far from allowing of their fulfilment before the return 
of Christ and the resurrection of the just, he specifically 
locates that fulfilment after the second Advent, and claims 
this as the universal faith of all orthodox believers, pro- 
nouncing those of a doubtful mind upon the subject “not 
of the pure and pious judgment of real Christians,” at any 
rate, not “every way orthodox.”* With this eminent and 
learned father, then, and with all those proper Christians 
for whom he spoke, a Millennium, such as modern theolo- 
gians tell of, was not to be found in the Apostolic Creed, 
and could not be admitted without a hasieuteadent mutila- 
tion of the true Christian faith. 

Irenzeus, the powerful confuter of heresies, whose name 
has ever been held in the highest esteem in the Church of 
Christ, again and again rehearsed the faith which all true 
Christians maintained. The Apostles’ Creed he claimed 
and defended as his creed. But not a word did he ever 





* Dial. cum Trypho. cap. 80. Porrovs 3° ab xai trav wn [by some 
adverse hand or other, this ~# does not appear in the copies we now 
have, but many learned men among the older writers, such as Daillé, 
two mentioned by Thirlby, and many more among modern critics, 
such as Miinscher, Miinter, Schwegler, Brooks, and others of their 
class, replace it, as quite indispensable to the intelligibility of the sen- 
tence, and to avoid the self-contradiction of the author, which other- 
wise must ensue. The subsequent statement contains an equivalent 
expression. ] rs xadapag xas evorBovg dvrwy Xprorcavdy yrwurs rovro pm 
yrapilew sajuara co. Tors yap reyopévous piv Xpsoriavors, dvrag Bi 
abiovs xai darBeig aipecwras, bre xara navra Badopmya xai ddra xai 
avonta didacxovny * * “Eyw 82 wui ef tovis cicw bp9o vapoves xara 
nayta Xpioriavor, xai capxds dvactacw yernceobas intoramecba, xai yidse 
Irn iv ‘Iepowradrnu ixodounOerca xai xoopn iron xar mratevOeion of mp0 
onras ‘Telixiyr sai Hoaias xai of arror dporoyovew. See also Cap. 81; 
and First Apology, Cap, 11. 
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say about a triumphant culmination of the kingdom of 
heaven, anterior to the return of the Saviour to raise the 
dead and judge the world. He believed, with Barnabas, in 
a glorious Millennial Sabbath, in which the earth is to put 
on her holy day attire, and all the saints are to be gathered 
with holy patriarchs, to enjoy the blessedness of a reno~ 
vated world, preparatory to the eternal enjoyment of God. 
He also affirmed that this is the teaching of the Scriptures, 
and was the teaching of the Apostles and their disciples. 
But, like Barnabas, Papias, and Justin Martyr, he specifi- 
cally located this glad time after the return of Jesus to 
destroy Antichrist, and to raise the holy dead.* And 

*See Account of the Life and Writings of Ireneus, by James 
Beaven, M. A., pp. 233—255, where the original quotations, in illus- 
tration of this statement, are given im fall. Also Greswell On the 
Parables, Vol. 1., pp. 288, 289. Dodgson, in his translation of Ter- 
tullian (Oxford, 1854,"p. 121—123), remarks, that both S. Irenzeus 
and Justin M., speak of the Millennial glory to be introduced by the 
second coming of Christ, ‘‘as belongimg to the full soundness of 
faith. S. Ireneus speaks of those who ‘being thought to believe 
rightly, pass over the order of the advancement of the righteous, and 
know not the gradations by which they are practiced for incorruption,’ 
as ‘admitting heretical sentiments;’ (5. 3%. 1.) ‘sentiments, borrow- 
ed from heretical discourses, in ignorance of the dispensations of God, 
and the mystery of the resurrection of the just, and of the kingdom, 
which is the beginning of incorruption, by which kingdom, they who 
are accounted worthy, are gradually habituated to receive God.’ 
(Capere Deum, 5. 32. 1.) He speaks of ft as something undoubted, 
questioned only by ‘some accounted [but not really] orthodox,’ and 
the opposed views, as novel apparently in the Church, ‘transplanted 
(transferuntur) from heretical discourses.’ He speaks also of ‘some, 
essaying to allegorize’ other prophecies. (5. 35.1.) * * Thus, 
again, ‘All these and other sayings [of Isaiah touching the Millen- 
nial state] are without controversy spoken of the resurrection of the 
just, which takes place after the coming of Antichrist, and the de- 
struction of all nations under him, in which [resurrection of the just] 
the Christians shall reign in the earth, growing by the sight of the 
Lord, and through Him shall they be habituated to receive the glory 
of God the Father, and shall, in the kingdom, receive a conversation 
and communion and unity of spiritual things with the holy angels.’ 
(5. 35.1.) * * In like way, S. Irenwus says, that the righteous 
shall, in this their true Sabbath, have ‘a table prepared for them by 
God;’ (Iren. V. 33. 2.) yet that were no earhly feast. * * This 
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whether his views were in themselves exactly true or not, 

the fact that he so taught and believed, arrays his great 

name against all who would interpolate the Apostolic 

Creed with the doctrine of a Millennium of universal right- 

cig and peace before the coming again of the Lord 
esus. 

Tertullian, that man of rare and sanctified genius, whom 
Spanheim places “in the first rank of the fathers, in eru- 
dition, accuracy, and eloquence,” also held the same views 
as Justin Martyr and Irenzus on this subject, and taught 
them as part of the common Christian and Apostolical faith. 
He, indeed, assigns a period of triumph and glory for the 
saints in the same world in which they suffered for their 
Lord, and gives its duration as a thousand years; but he is 
very specific in his representation, that it is to embrace 
all the holy ones that have ever lived on earth, and that it 
is not to be experienced in the natural or mortal life, but 
in another, after the resurrection, in order to which Christ 
must first come again as he has_promised.* And as he 
denies that that there is to be a Millennium of dominancy 
and glory for the Church in mortal life, it is manifest that 
he found no such a Millennium in the Apostle’s Creed, and 
could not allow of its being put there. 

Hippolytus, the distinguished bishop of Rome, the MS. 
of whose great work Against all Heresies was found ina 
convent of Mount Athos only so recently as 1842, believed 
and taught in these matters the same as those already men- 
tioned ;+ thereby demonstrating, that the modern ideas of a 








doctrine Eusebius states to have been the prevailing doctrine in the 
Church * * until the early part of the third century; held by 
most, questioned by none whose name has been preserved.” 

Dodgson was not a believer in this doctrine. 

* See his third book against Marcion, cap. xxiv,; De Resurrectione, 
cap. xxv.; Adversus Hermogenum, cap. xi.; De Anima, cap. xXxxv.; 
and many other places in his works. 

tin his interpretation of the Visions of Daniel and Nebuchadnezzar, 
the following passage occurs: ‘‘The first appearance of our Lord in 
the flesh took place in Bethlehem, under Augustus, in the year 5500; 
and he suffered in his thirty-third year. And six thousand years must 
needs be accomplished, in order that the Sabbath may come, the rest, 
the holy day, on which God rested from all his works. For the Sab- 
bath is the type and emblem of the future kingdom of the saints, 

Vou. XIX. No. 75. 45 
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Millennium before Christ comes did not enter into his 
learning of the Apostolic Creed, and are wholly incompat- 
ible with what he accepted as the proper Christian faith. 

The same is also to be said of the great African bishop 
and martyr, Cyprian, who took pleasure in ranking him- 
self among the disciples of Tertullian. He taught that the 
dangerous time of the Antichrist had then already begun 
to draw near; that the sixth thousand years were verging 
toward their close; that, until the end of this mixed order 
of things, evil and adversity would abound and increase ; 
and that, when the six thousand years were out, Christ 
would re-appear, destroy Antichrist, and bring a glorious 
and heavenly millennial Sabbath.* With him, therefore, 
the Apostolic Creed admitted of no Millennium of blessed- 
ness and dominion for the Church on earth before the re- 
turn of the Son of Man. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, Melito, Commodian, Victorinus, 
Methodius, Nepos, Appollinarius, and especially the elo- 
quent and accomplished Lactantius,—all of whom are 
known to have held and inculcated the doctrine of a Mil- 
lennial Sabbath preceded by the return of Christ,—also 
come in as witnesses, that the doctrine of a glorious Mil- 
lennium for the Church in this life has no place in the 
Apostle’s Creed, to which they all devotedly adhered, and 
is in itself alien to the proper Christian faith. Noris there 
a sentence, in any Church writer, from St. Paul to the 
Council of Nice, to which the advocates of the modern 
doctrine of the Millennium can appeal as authority for 
their flattering dream. 

We may, therefore, take it as absolutely certain, that 
no Millennium of universal righteousness, holiness and 
peace, this side of the return of Christ, was found in the 
Apostle’s Creed for the first three hundred years of its ex- 
istence, and that its incorporation into the Christian faith 
is"radically at war with the public teachings and belief of 











when they shall reign with Christ, WHkN HE COMES FROM HEAVEN; as 
John says in his Apocalypse: For a day with the Lord is as a thou- 
sand years.’’"—Clarke’s Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Vol. V1., p. 
447. 


*See his Epistles 58 : 8; 59:—61 : 3; 63: 15,16. Also his De Exr- 
hortatio Martyrii, Preface to Fortunatus, and toward the conclusion. 
On the general prevalence of this view, see Coteler. Annot. in Epist. 
Barnab., Edit, Oxon., p. 90, a. 
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all the great apologists, expounders and bishops of that pe- 
riod, from whom we have this glorious “form of sound 
words,” and whose utterances on the subject have reached 
us. 
Neither did the formation of the subsequent Creeds in- 
troduce the slightest change on this topic. Teleological 
points were not in question in the disputes which origina- 
ted the deliverances of the great Council of Nice, nor in 
those which realized their decision in the: Symbolum 
Quicunque, which bears the name of Athanasius. Those 
agitations and consequent enlargements of the Creed had 
reference to the Trinity, and the Incarnation and Person 
of the Son of God, leaving the Eschatological portions 
standing precisely as they had been for the centuries pre- 
ceding. The very slight verbal amplifications introduced, 
contain not the least modification of the sense, as always 
received and understood. After the article of Christ’s as- 
cension, and session at the right hand of God, the Apos- 
tle’s Creed had: “From thence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead ;”* and the original form of the Ni- 
cene Creed has: “and He shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead ;”+ and the afterwards amended form has: 
“and He will come again with glory to judge the quick and 
the dead ;"¢ and the Symbolum Quicunque has: “Whence 
He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. At 
whose coming all men shall rise again with their bodies, 
and shall give account of their works.”§ The three Ecu- 
menical Creeds are thus a perfect unit, in expression and 
substance, on this subject. ‘Ihe later ones only repeat what 
was in the first, and add nothing one way or another upon 
our point of inquiry. And as the modern doctrine of the 
Millennium is not in the Apostle’s Creed, but really con- 
flicts with the public teachings of the greatest expounders 
and apologists of that Creed for three hundred years, so 
neither can it be pretended that it is in the Nicene, or the 
Athanasian Creeds , 

Neither is it to be found in the Confessions of the Re- 





* ixecOew ipyousvoy xpivar Cawras xai vexpous. 
t xai épyduevoy xpivas Cawras xai vexpovs. 
I xai narw ipyouevor pera dofns xpivas Cawras xa vexpovs. 
eInde venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos, Ad cujus adventum om- 
nes homines resurgere habent cum corporibus suis, e reddituri sunt de 
JSactis propriis rationein. 
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formation. The Augsburg Confession nowhere contains 
it, either in its original form, or in any of the ancient va- 
riations. It is not in the Catechism of Luther, larger or 
smaller. It is not in any of the Articles out of which the 
Augsburg Confession wasformed. It is not in the Apology 
of the Confession. It is not intheSmalcald Articles, or the 
appended Tract. It is notinthe Form of Concord, either in 
the Epitome, or in the fuller Exposition. It is not in the 
Confession of Saxony, nor in the Confession of Wurtem- 
burg. It is not*in the Confession of the Four Cities, nor 
in the Confession of Basle. It is not in the Confession of 
Helvetia, either the Former or the Latter. It is not in the 
Confession of France, nor in the Confession of England, 
nor in the Confession of Belgia, nor in the Confession of 
Bohemia. It is not in the Confession of Scotland, nor in 
the Articles of the Church of Ireland, nor in the Judg- 
ments of the Synod of Dort, nor in the Confession of the 
Assembly of Westminster. And of the entire list of ac- 
cepted Church Confessions worth a notice, whether ancient 
or modern, Catholic or Protestant, it must be coneeded, 
that not one of them knows anything of the modern doc- 
trine of the Millennium, as described in our extracts. 


IV. IT IS NOT IN THE CHURCH’S BOOKS OF DEVOTION. 


None of the Liturgies contain it. If it were so much a 
subject of proper Christian hope, effort and prayer, as rep- 
resented by those who teach it, we would naturally look 
for some expression of it in those forms in which the 
Church, for so many ages, directed her addresses to her 
God and Redeemer. But we search in vain for anything 
of the sort for the first sixteen hundred years of her exis- 
tence, including the period of her greatest purity and most 
fervent Missionary zeal. Four great Liturgies of the an- 
cient Church, with their variations in different regions, 
have come down to us: The great Oriental, ascribed to 
St. James, and with which is gonnected the names of Basil 
and Chrysostom; The Alexandrian, with which is con- 
nected the name of Cyril; The Roman, of Gregory I, and 
Ambrose; and Zhe Gallican, with its several derivatives 
in Spain, Britain and Ireland. In these Liturgies we have 
Litanies, Collects, Prayers and thanksgivings, expressive 
of every variety of Christian feeling, necessity, hope, duty, 
and consolation ; but never a line looking to the universal 
sway of truth and piety on this side of the day of Judg- 
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ment. And the Liturgies and prayers of the Reformed 
Churches are equally without recognition of anything of 
the kind. Take them all, from Luther’s German Commu- 
nion Service, onward for two hundred years, and not a 
sentence can be found in them that contemplates such a 
state of things for the Church in this life as it is now 
taught that we are to expect. 

Even more might we count that this doctrine would ex- 
press itself in the Church’s Hymns, if indeed a part of 
her aecepted faith. Our modern Hymn-writers are full of 
it. Scarcely a lyric now appears without traces of this 
new fancy uponit. Andif the Church had at all so believed, 
it is impossible that her Hymnists should never once have 
alluded to what now seems to have become the crown of 
Church poetry and Missionary appeal. But in all the 
hundreds of sacred odes that were sung in the early and 
medieval ages, none ever allude to a Millennium of tri- 
umph and glory for the Church in this present world, be- 
fore the resurrection of the dead. 

Many a Hymn and metrical Homily did Ephraem the 
Syrian, sing, and precious to this day are they to those 
who use his language. Many of them also speak of the 
near coming of Christ to Judgment, and refer to that as 
the only hope of the Church against her enemies; but no- 
where do we find any allusion to a time of glory for her 
till then.* 

The grand Trinity of early Christian Hymns is the 
“Tersanctus,” the “Gloria in Excelsis,” and the “Te De- 
um.” They, and the Church songs of their time, Greek, 
African i Syrian, tell of Jesus, the living Saviour, the 
Son of Mary and the Son of God—Jehovah stooping from 
heaven and becoming an infant of days for our salvation, 
hymned by angels, and worshipped by shepherds and wise 
men—the Lamb of God taking away the sins of the world 
bySthe sacrifice of himself; the Bearer of the Cross and 
the pains of death to recover what was lost in Adam—the 
Victor of Death by his resurrection, through which he has 
opened to men the gates of Paradise, and now reigns in 
heaven to minister grace and mercy to his suffering chil- 


D. 684,) Translated from the original Syriac, by the Rev. Henry 
Burgess, Ph. D. London, 1853 
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dren, who, in all their earthly life and history reflect his 
Cross and rejection of men till he comes in the glory of the 
Father to judge the quick and the dead, and thus to set his 
toiling Church at liberty. But they know nothing of the 
superlative modern theme of a thousand years of glory and 
dominancy for the people of God before the resurrection 
of the dead. 

We have with some care looked through the Ambro- 
sian Hymns, in which the stream of Christian Psalmod 
first flowed in the tongue of Virgil, Cicero, and the Vul- 
gate, and have found such verses as— 

‘‘Now, following in the steps He trod, 
‘Tis ours to look for Christ from heaven, 
And so to live that it be given 

To rise with Him at last to God ;’’— 


‘For quickly the day is approaching, 

When life through these cold limbs shall flow, 
And the dwelling restored to its inmate, 

With the old animation shall glow ;’’— 


‘‘High o’er the clouds He comes to reign, 
Gives hope to those who in Him trust ; 
The Paradise which Adam lost 

He opens wide to man again ;’’— 


and many thrilling anticipations for the Church and peo- 
ple of God; but all so connected with the return of Jesus, 
the Resurrection and the Judgment, which are spoken of 
as near at hand, that the idea of a Millennium of glory 
and triumph before that day, is quite excluded. 

In the Mediswval ages, Adam of St. Victor sung the 
“Mundi Renovatio,” but he linked it with the Resurrection, 
begun in the resurrection of Jesus, and consummated only 
at the recall to life of all that sleep in Him, with continued 
sorrow for the Church till then. An unknown author 
sung the “Dies illa, Dies vite,” but could find no hope or 
day of rest and glory for the Church before that “Day 
when Death itself shall die,”— even that day when 


‘*__the King desired for ages, 
By the just expected long, 
* a * * 
Cometh with salvation strong.”’ 


In the twelfth Century, Bernard, the monk of Cluny, 
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wrote “De Contemptu Mundi,” in about three thousand 
lines, in which h@traced the relation of the Church and 
the world to the final outcome of the people of God in a 
Golden City, his description of which is perhaps the most 
thrilling piece of Christian composition extant. But in 
that marvellous poem, of which the Church will never 
tire, he traces the growing evils of an evil age, in which 
it is the portion of Christians, in all the course of this 
world, to suffer and testify amid ever thickening darkness, 
till the Monarch and J = of quick and dead shall come, 


‘*To terminate the evil, and diadem the right.’’ 


No expectant of a day of universal triamph for the 
Church before the return of Jesus, could ever write: 


‘Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, vigilemus ! 
Ecce minaciter imminet Arbiter Ille supremus : 
Imminet, imminet, ut mala terminet, wqua coronet, 
Recta remuneret, anxia liberet, ethera donet. 
Auferat aspera duraque pondera mentus onuste, 
Sobria muniat, improba puniat, utraque juste. 

Tile piisimus, ille gravissimus, ecce venit Rex : 
Surgat homo reus, instat Homo Deus, a Patra Judex. 


Curre, vir optime, lubrica reprime, prefer honesta, 
Fletibus angere, flendo merebere ccelica festa. 
Luce replebere jam sine vespere, jam sine luna: 
Lux nova, lux ea, lux erit aurea, lux erit una. 
Cum Sapientia, sive Potentia Patria tradet 

Regna Patri sua, tunc ad eurn tua semita vadet : 
Tunc nova gloria pectora sobria clarificabit, 

Solvet enigmata, veraque Sabbata continuabit. 


Liber et hostibus, et dominantibus, ibit Hebreus ; 
Liber habebitur, et celebrabitur hinc Jubileus. 
Patria luminis, inscia turbinis, inscia litis, 

Cive replebitur, amplificabitur Isrielitis : 

Patria splendida, terraque florida, libera spinis, 
Danda fidelibus est ibi civibus, hic peregrinis. 
Tune erit omnibus inspicientibus ora Tonantis 
Summa potentia, plena scientia, pax pia sanctis.* 





* The late Doctor John Mason Neal, has thus rendered these lines 
into English :— 


The world is very evil; The Judge is at the gate: 
The times are waxing late : The Judge that comes in mercy, ! 
Be sober and keep vigil ; The Judge that comes with might, 
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And in all the collections and selections of Latin Hymns, 
translated or untranslated, we search in vain for the bles- 
sed Millennium before the coming again of the Lord Je. ' 
sus “with power and great glory,” to raise his sleeping saints 
from their graves, and to give rewards to his servants, the 
prophets. 

The same is true of the Hymns of the Reformation. 
Luther’s great Battle Song, “Hin feste Burg,” certainly 
does not recognize it, as he himself never did, but con- 
templates the word as full of Devils and of strife, perse- 
cuting the truth, and oppressing its adherents, who must 
needs suffer on till the kingdom of glory is revealed, but 
who in faith and hope of that kingdom they may meanwhile 
cheerfully endure the loss of all things. The scarcely less 
famous Hymn of Gustavus Adolphus, is of the same charac- 
ter, and is framed to the same underlying ideas. In all 
their mighty struggles, these heroes of the faith, never 
dreamed of the conquest of this Godless world ‘to the 
Church, or to the dominion of righteousness, holiness and 
peace, for a thousand years before the revelation of Christ 
to judge it. To stand fast to the truth against multiply- 
ing treacheries and assaults, and to be found faithful 
when the Judgment should come, was the spring of their 
heroism, and the height of their holy ambition. And fora 
hundred years after their time, inall the thousands of Protest- 
ant Hymns, never one appeared, that we have been able 





To terminate the evil, | Shall send abroad its ray, 
To diadem the right. 


Resolving all inigmas, 


When the just and gentle Monarch | An endless Sabbath-day. 


Shall summon from the tomb, 
| Then, then from his oppressors 


Let man, the guilty, tremble, 
The Hebrew shall go free, 


For Man, the God shall doom. * gk 
And celebrate in triumph 


Arise, arise, good Christian, The year of Jubilee ; 
Let right to wrong succeed ; And the sunlit Land that reeks not 
Let penitential sorrow Of tempest or of fight, 
To heavenly gladness lead ; Shall fold within its bosom 
To the light that hath no evening, Each happy Israelite : 
That knows no moon nor sun, The Howe of fadeless splendor, 
The light so new and golden, Of flowers that fear no thorn, 
The light that is but one. Where they shal! dwell as children, 
And when the Sole-Begotten Who here as exiles mourn. : 
Shall render up once more Mid’st power that knows no limit, 
The kingdom to the Father And wisdom free from bound, 
Whose own it was before ;— _ - | he Beatific vision 
Then glory yet unheard of Shall glad the saints around. 
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to find, in which the least trace of a temporal Millennium, 
as now taught, is to be discovered. On the contrary, 
German Hymnology abounds with effusions, in which our 
fathers sung of growing evils, from which nothing but the 
Judgment, which they looked for as near at hand, was to 
give deliverance. Such for example, as the Hymn, writ- 
ten by Erasmus Alberus, in 1553, beginning : 

tott hat das Evangelium 

Gegeben, dass wir werden fromm.* 











*We translate a portion of this Hymn, as follows; regarding it as 
still more intensely true in its application to our times, than in its 
original references. 

God hath his blessed gospel given, 
To fit our needy souls for heaven; 
But most the precious treasure spurn, 
Nor care its saving truths to learn. 
This is a signal that the end is near. 
True search for the pure word of God, 
By greed and lust for earthly good 
Is overborue; and yet men say, 
Danger and doom are far away ! 
This is a signal that the end is near. 
Inventions daily multiply 
Ungodliness to deify, 
And by mere human might to seize 
What’er may bless, what’er may please. 
This is a signal that the end is 
The christian name is greatly praised, 
Yet few to pious lives are raised; 
In truth, God’s laws are all defied, 
And man exults in godless pride. 
This is a signal that the end is near. 


Where now can brother’s love be found? 
All lands with robbery abound. 
There is no faithfulness, no faith ; 
“Give me but money,” each one saith. 
This is a signa) that the end is near. 
Feasting is now che world’s chief trade, 
And villainies all ranks pervade. 
From all restraint each would be free, 
And earth is full of infamy. 
This a signal that the end is near. 


Come, therefore, blessed Lord and King, 
And with Thee earth’s deliverance bring; 
Thy creatures from hell’s fires defend, 
Make Thou of all these ills an end. 
And let us see the longed-for Judgment Day! 
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Also that written by Bartholomius Ringwald, about the 
year 1600, commencing— 


Es ist gewisslich an der zeit, 
Das Gottes Sohn wird kommen 
In seiner grossen Herrlichkeit, 
Zu richten biis’ tnd frommen. 


Also that famous production of Dr. Philip Nicolai, writ- 
ten about 1608, “ Wachet auf! ruft uns die Stimme.” Also 
that written by Melchior Bischoff, in 1614, 


Auf dein’ Zukunft, Herr Jesu Christ, 
Ffoffen wir alle stunden; 

Der jiingsten Tag nicht fern mehr ist, 
Dran werden wir entbunden. 


Also that written by Paul Gerhard, the sweet singer of 
the Lutheran Church, written in 1676, 


Die Zeit ist nunmehr nah; 
Herr Jesu, Du bist da: 

Die wunder, die den leuten 
Dein’ Ankunft sollen deuten, 
Die sind, wie wir gesehen, 

In grosser Zahl geschehen. 


People who could honestly write, approve, and devo- 
tionally sing such Hymns, as they still stand in the Ger- 
man Hymnbooks, had no idea of a Golden Age of domin- 
ion and peace for the Church in the course of this world. 
It certainly was no part of their faith or bope. And 
when we thus in vain search all the deliverances and ut- 
terances of the Church, for more than sixteen centuries 
of her existence, for anything like the modern doctrine. of 
the Millennium, it is hardly legitimate to admit the possi- 
bility of its being true. But there is something of a more 
positive sort to be adduced. 


VY. THE GREAT CONFESSIONS ARE AGAINST IT. 


We have already intimated its inconsistency with the 
Ecumenical Creeds, in their statements concerning the 
Church. It is part of Christianity to believe that there is 
a Church, which is to continue till the Lord comes. The 
New Testament denotes that Church by the word éxxansuo ; 
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and the first two Catholic Creeds do the same.* That 
word must therefore describe it, according to the sense of 
the Apostles, and the makers and confessors of the Ecu- 
menical Creeds. Nor can there ever come a time in its 
history, in this world, in which that designation will no 
longer be strictly applicable to the Church, or fail to ac- 
cord with its real character. 

But when we search for the etymological meaning of 
éxxanoa, and the signification which the users of the Greek 
language invariably attached to it, we find inseparably 
lodged in it the idea of a calling forth, in which some are 
disconnected from others, and in which the great mass is 
always contemplated as outside of the smaller circle of the 
called ones. ‘“Exxyoa is unmistakeably from é xarsiv, to 
call out from among,—evocare. Augustine properly says: 
“Keclesia quippe ex vocatione appellata est.” The main 
stress of the word, from its derivation, and from its uni- 
form use, falls upon the idea of evocation. There is first of all 
a calling—xro5. There is next a calling out from among 
others—éx-xanxs. And there is, as the result of this evo- 
cation, a company of called .or elected ones—ixxansia, The 
whole process of the Gospel, and the result of that process, 
are grasped into the narrow compass of this one expres- 
sive term. And with equal clearness and certainty it in- 
cludes the idea of a smaller party, separated from, and co- 
existent with a larger one. *Kxa:xroi presupposes & xonaroi, It 
is a gross contradiction to speak of a calling or choosing 
out of where there is no discrimination in favor of some 
over against others. Where the particle «x is introduced, 
whether separately or in composition, there must be some- 
thing left;. as well as something moved. It is essentially 
partitive. By the laws of language, it necessitates two 
parcels, existing at the same time, the second of which 
has been constituted by fragmentary separation from the 
first, whose major portion is contemplated as remaining 
in its original position.* An éxxysa can never embrace 





*Apostles’ Creed: Tuoreva sis y % Gyiav xaboruxny ixxdrnovay. 

Nicene Creed: Musrevouey x ts pay Gytaw xaBoruxny xad 
anooTokxny ExxANOLaY, 

The Athanasian Creed says nothing on the subject of the Church, 
as such, but assumes and proceeds upon what had been already ex- 
pressed in the prior symbols. 

*For example, ex navrwy—‘‘chief from among all;’’ ex navrwy 
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all, in any legitimate or authorized use of that word. 
It always assumes that the dominant majority is still 
outside of itself. The whole world converted to the 
Gospel, and pure religion in saving and sanctifying 
sway over all the masses of living men, would ren- 
der the term éxxaece no longer applicable or true; for 
the reason that there would be no unchristian mass out 
of which such a calling could occur, and to which the 
Church’s peculiar vocation places it as a correlative. 
Either the whole idea of «x xaaéw falls to the ground, or 
the people who are the subjects of that «xxayo5 can never 
be the general body or dominant majority of mankind. 
The world must continue to be the world, or the Church 
must cease to bear that character of severed relation to it, 
which is so happily, fully and scripturally expressed in its 
designation as 7 éxxaqo.* Andas The Apostolic and uni- 
versally accepted Creed of the Church makes it an in- 
tegral part of the Christian faith, in all ages, to believe in 
an éxxanoa—an elect body distinct from all the world, 
though existing in all parts of the world,—it is thereby 
affirmed to be against the true faith, to assume that the 


world, en masse, is to be converted, or that righteousness 
and general sanctifiation are to obtain the mastery over 
earth’s degenerate populations, so long as this period of 
the Church is appointed to run. The idea of a Millenni- 
um of universal dominion for truth and salvation before 





abnvapav—‘‘from among all the Athenians;” ex rov raov (Acts 3:23) 
Jrom among the people;” ex rov oyaov (Acts 19: 33)—‘‘out of the 
multitude;”’ «& ipwv avrwy (1 Cor. 5: 13)—‘‘from among yourselves;” 
e& avOpwnav (Heb. 5:1) —“from among men.”’ 

*The observations of Flacius (Clavis Scrip. S. V. Ecclesia,) are 
well worth consideration in this connection. “Quia Ecclesia a verbo 
xarecy Venit, hoc observetur primum; ideo conversionem hominum 
vocationem vocari, non tantum quia Deus eos per se suumque Ver- 
bum, quasi clamore, vocat; sed etiam quia sicut herus exturba famu- 
lorum certos aliquos ad aliqua singularia munia evocat, sic Deus quo- 
que tum totum populum suum vocat ad cultum suum (Hos. x1. 1) 
tum etiam singulos homines ad certas singularesque functiones, 
(Acts xm. 2.) Quoniam autem non tantum vocatur Populus Dei ad 
culttim Dei, sed etiam vocatur ex reliqua turba aut confusione gene- 
ris humani, ideo dicitur Ecclesia, quasi dicas, Evocata divinitus ex 
reliqua impiorum colluvie, ad cultum celebrationemque Dei, et 
zternam felicitatem.”’ 
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Christ comes, is thus in conflict with the highest and 
most authoritative utterances which the Church has given 
of her conception of proper Christian doctrine concerning 
herself. 

And in exact accordance with this representation, the 
Augsburg Confession also pronounces. In the Twenty 
Third Article, our Confessors assert to the Emperor, as 
their belief and confession, that they were then living in 
“the last times and days foreshown in holy Scripture, in 
which the world is to become ever more and more degenerate, 
and mankind more sinful and weak.* In their view, then, 
the idea of a Millennium of general sanctity and blessed- 
ness this si@e of the day of Judgment, is quite inadmis- 
sible, and contrary to the truth. But, in the Seventeenth 
Article, they express themselves still more pointedly, and 


formally “condemn those who spread abroad Jewish opinions, 


that, BEFORE the resurrection of the dead, the godly shall oc- 
cupy the kingdom of the world, the wicked being everywhere 
suppressed.”+ A certain doctrine is here specifically de- 
scribed. That doctrine is, that a dominancy of the good, 
and a sovereignty of the pious in the government and in- 
fluence of this world, are to be attained before the coming 


of Christ to raise the dead. It is, in all its elements, the 
exact doctrine of our modern Millennialists, as given in 
our extracts. But it is stigmatized as partaking of the 
falsities of the carnal dreams of the Jews, and is unequiv- 
ocally condemned. 

The same description and damnatio are contained in the 
subsequently varied edition by Melanchthon, with this 
further explanatory and significant addition. “For we are 
sure that, seeing the godly must obey the magistrates that 
be over them, they must not wring their rule and authority 





*«Derhalben wollen wir uns in Unterthiinigkeit zu Kaiserl. Ma- 
jest. vertristen, das Ihre Majest. alse ein christlicher hochliblicher 
Kaiser gniidiglich beherzigen werde, das jetzund in letzen Zeiten und 
Tagen, von welchen die Schrift meldet, die Welt immer je drger und de 
Menschen gebrechlicher und schwdcher werden.”—Miiller’s Symbolisch- 
en Biicher, p. 50. 

T ‘Hie werden verworfen etliche jiidische Lehre, die sich auch 
jtzund eriiugen, das vor der Auferstehung der Todlen eilel heilige, from- 
me ein weltlich Reich haben und alle gottlosen vertilgen werden.’’ 

‘‘Damnant et alios, qui nunc spargunt judaicas opiniones, quod 
ANTE resurrectionem mortuorum pii regnum mundi occupaluri sint, 
ubique oppressis imptis.”—Miiller’s Symb. Biich. p. 43. 
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out of their hands, nor overthrow governments by sedi- 
tion ; forasmuch as Paul willeth every soul to be subject 
to the magistrates. Rom. 13:1. We know also that the 
Church in this life is subject to the cross, and that it shall 
not be glorified till AFTER this life; as St. Paul saith, ‘We 
must be made like to the image of the Son of God.’ 1 Cor. 
15:49. And therefore we do utterly condemn and detest 
the folly and devilish madness of the Anabaptists.”* Two 
propositions are here laid down as containing the proper 
teachings of the word of God, over against the “opinions”’ 
which the Confessors repudiated and condemned: first, 
that Christians are bound to be obedient to the govern- 
ment under which they live; and, second, that*%he Church 
is never in this life to obtain a position of universal tri- 
umph over the reigning ungodliness of the adverse and 
persecuting world. And this again sweeps overboard the 
modern doctrine of the Millennium. 

Most heartily do we agree, that Chiliasm is repudiated 
and condemned in this article of the fundamental Confes- 
sion of the Lutheran Church, and. of Protestanism. But 
it is above all, that Chiliasm, which proposes to the pious 
the rule in this world’s empire, the sovereignty over evil, 
general suppression of the wicked, and an era of universal 
righteousness and prosperity before the resurrection of the 
dead. Hence, also, John Conrad Goebel, in his volumin- 
ous exposition of the Augsburg Confession, thus draws 
out the meaning of this part of the Seventeenth Article: 
“The idea of a golden age in this world, before the ressur- 
rection of the dead, is a mere phantasm, not only contrary 
to the entire Holy Scripture, but especially contrary to the 
clear and lucid prophecies of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
His beloved apostles, where they speak of the times im- 
mediately preceding the day of judgment—Matt. 24 : 23; 
1 Tim. 4:1; 2 Tim. 3:1; 2 Peter 3:3; and other pla- 
ces, where more may be seen upon the subject. Nothing 





*«“cimus enim quod pi debeant obedire praesentibus magistrati- 
bus, non eripere eis imperia, non dissipare politas per seditionem, 
quia Paulus precepit, Omnis anima magistratui suo subdita sit. 
Scrivs ireM, Quop Ecchesia IN HOC VITA SUBJECTA SIT CRUCI, ET 
PRIMUM POST HANC VITAM GLORIFICABITUR, sicut Paulus inquit, Oportet 
nos similes fieri imaginis filii Dei; quare Anabaptistarum amentiam 
et diabolicum furorem damnamus et execramur.’’—Corp. Ref. (Me- 
lanch. Op.), vol. 26, p. 361. 
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is there said or predicted of a golden age, but only crosses 
and tribulations which touch all the estates of the world. 
Concerning ecclesiastical affairs, it was’ predicted that in 
the last times many false Christs and false prophets shall 
arise, and shall do great signs and wonders, and deceive, if 
it were possible, the very elect. Concerning hearers, it 
was predicted that love should wax cold in the hearts of 
many, and faith wane to such a degree that Christ himself 
asks: ‘When the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith 
on the earth?’ Will that bea golden age? Concerning 
matters of state, it was predicted that unrighteousness 
shall sway them, and there shall be wars and rumors of 
wars, nation rising against nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom. Will that be a golden age? Concerning the 
family, it was predicted that the son ‘shall be against the 
father, the daughter against her mother, and that a man’s 
foes shall be those of his own house. Will that bea 
golden age ? Concerning common life, it was predicted 
that there shall be distress of people on earth, aud trem- 
bling, and fainting for fear, and for looking after the things 
that are to come upon the earth, and tribulation such as 
was not from the beginning and never shall be again. 
Will that be a golden age? And if we will only eonsider 
this matter a little in the fear of God, it will be seen that this 
fanatical notion contradicts all Scripture, as it is contrary 
to this article of our common Christianity * * Here on 
earth, while the world lasts, we are in the militant Church, 
and have to suffer as God wills, waiting patiently for the 
true golden age, and the kingdom of the adorable Trinity, 
not in this world here on earth, but in the future kingdom 
of eternal glory and blessedness.”* 

The Apology of the Augsburg Confession, which ranks 
next to the Augustana itself, and is of very high symbolic 
authority in the Church of tlfe Reformation, also pro- 
nounces adversely to this modern theory, w here it says: 
“We see that these are the last times, and that as the aged 
are weaker thag the young, so also the whole world and 
all nature are in their last period, and in decline. Sin and 
vice are not becoming less, but increase daily. We learn 

*Die XXI, Art. Aug. Conf. in Predigen Erklirt, pp. 1256—59. 
A recent writer in ‘‘Das Tausand jéirige Reich:” Giiterslough, 1860; 
also presents the meaning of this damnatio of the Augustana as 
striking this very point. 
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from the book of Genesis, that such sin and incontinence 
also prevailed before the flood. Likewise in Sodom, Sy- 
bari, Rome, and other places, fearful debauchery prevailed 
before they were destroyed. T’hese were examples which 
portray how it will be in the last times, immediately before 
the end of the world.”* No gradual recovery of the world 
to holiness, or effectual suppression or supersedure of 
wie ‘edness, such as to realize a Millennium of general 
righteousness and peace before the day of judgment, can 
be for one moment maintained under such presentations 
as we here have from the amiable Melanchthon’s pen. 
His great Apology quite excludes it. 

To the same effect is the expression given in the Arti- 
cles of Smalcald, where, utterly despairing of any such 
sublime fortune for the Lord’s people this side of the Sa- 
viour’s own personal return, this sentence occurs: “O thow 
dear Lord Jesus Christ, do thou thyself hold council, and de- 
liver those who are thine by thy glorious Advent!”+ Noone, 
holding that it is appointed to the Church to have a Mil- 
lennium of universal glory and triumph in this world, 
could affix such an utterance to such a document. It sets 
out the. coming again of the Lord Jesus as the only hope 
of redemption from the perpetual depressions which have 
always been upon the people of God. 

The Latter Confession of Helvetia, written by the pas- 
torg of Zurich, in 1566, and approved and subscribed, not 
only by the Tigurenes themselves, and their confederates 





* «Wir sehen, das dies die letzten Zeiten sein, und wie ein alter 
Mensch schwiicher ist denn ein junger, so istg auch die ganze Welt 
und ganze Natur "in ihrem letzten Alter und im Abnehmen. Der 


Siinde und Laster wird nicht weniger, sondern tiglich mehr. * . 


Wir sehen in dem ersten Buch Mosi, das solche Laster der Hurerei 
auch hatten tiberhand genommen fiir der Siindflath. Item, zu So- 
doma, zu Sybari, zu Rom und andern Stiidten ist griiuliche Unzucht 
eingerissen, ehe sie verstiret wurden. In diesen Exempeln ist abge- 
malt, wie es zu den letzten Zeiten gehen werde, Kitirtz fiir der Welt 
Ende. Derhalben, so es auch die Erfahrung gibt, dass jetzund in 
diesen letzten Zeiten Unzucht stiirker, denn je, leider eingerissen, sell- 
ten,’’ &c. Miiller’s Symbol. Biich. p. 245. 

+ ‘Ach lieber Herr Jesu Christe, halt du selber concilium und er- 
lise die Deinen durch deine herrliche Zukunft. Es ist mit dem Pabst 
und den Seinen verloren; sie wollen deia nicht.’-—Miiller’s Symb. 
Biicher, p. 298. 
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of Berne, Schaffhausen, Sangallia, Rhetia, Miilhausen, and 
Bienne, but also by the Churches of Geneva, of Savoy, of 
Poland, and likewise of Hungary and Scotland, delivers 
itself on this subject the same as the Lutheran Confessions. 
In the Eleventh Article, “De Jesu Christo,” we find this 
declaration: “Out of heaven the same Christ will return 
unto Judgment, even then, when wickedness shall chiefly 
reign in the world, and when Antichrist, having corrupted 
true religion, shall fill all things with superstition and im- 
piety, and shall most cruelly destroy the Church with fire and 
bloodshed. ‘Now Christ shall return to redeem his, and to 
abolish Antichrist by his coming, and to judge the quick 
and the dead, Acts 17:31. For the dead shall arise, and 
those which shall ‘be found alive in that day (which is un- 
known to all creatures) shali be changed in the twinkling 
of an eye, 1 Cor. 15: 51,52. And all the faithful shall be 
taken up to meet Christ in the air, 1 Thess. 4:17. * 

We, therefore, condemn all those which deny the true 
resurrection of the flesh, and those which think amiss of 
the glorified bodies. * * Moreover, we condemn the 
Jewish dreams, that before the day of Judgment there shall 
be a golden world in the earth; and that the godly shall 
possess the kingdoms of the world, their wicked enemies 
being trodden under foot: for the evangelical truth, Matt. 
24 and 25, and Luke 21, and the gene doctrine in the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians 2, and in the Second 
Epistle to Timothy 3 and 4, are found to teach far other- 


* «Ex ceelis autem idem ille redibit in judicium, twm, quando sum: 
ma erit in mundo consceleralio, et Antichristus corrupta religione vera, 
superstitione impietateque omnia opplevit, et sanguine atque flamma 
ecclesiam crudeliter vastavit. Redibit autem Christus, adserturus su- 
os, et aboliturus adventu suo Antichristum, judicaturusque vivos et 
mortuos. Resurgent enim mortui, et qui illa die (que omnibus in- 
cognita est creaturis) superstites faturi sunt, mutabuntur in momen- 
to oculi, fidelesque omnes una obviam Christo rapientur in tera. * 
* * Pamnamus ergo omnes negantes veram carnis resurrectionem, 
non recte sentiunt de clarificatis corporibus. * *  Damnamus 
preterea Judaica somnia, QUOD ANTE JUDICII DIEM, AUREUM IN TERRIS 
SIT FUTURUM SECULUM, ET PII REGNA MUNDI OCCUPATURI, OPPRESSIS SUIS 
HosTIBUS IMPS) Nam evangelica veritas Matt. 24 et 25, Luc. item 
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It is as plain as words can make it, that such a doctrine, 
as that described in our extracts, is totally irreconcilable with 
this deliverance. According to this Confession, Christ 
comes to a world, not in a righteous and pure condition, 
but to one thoroughly apostate and wicked. He is to 
come “when wickedness shall chiefly reign in the world,” 
and when all things are full of superstition and impiety. 
Antichrist is to be abolished only by Christ’s return to 
judge the quick and the dead. That profane and devilish 
power, whatever it may be, is to carry on its abomina- 
tions till then. But so long as Antichrist continues to 
corrupt religion, decieve the world, and destroy the Church, 
it is simply absurd to talk of a golden age of universal 
piety, purity and peace. And “a golden world in the 
earth,” or the possession of the kingdoms of the world 
by the godly, before the day of Judgment, is here specifi- 
cally singled out for condemnation, as a Jewish dream, 
contrary to evangelic truth and apostolic doctrine. The 
modern theory of the Millennium is rank heresy under 
this Confession. 

The Confession of the Westminster Assembly also 
touches upon this subject, and in a way also adverse to 
those who put a thousand years of glory and triumph for 
the Church between us and the day of Judgment. In the 
conclusion of the last chapter, we find these words: “As 
Christ would have us to be certainly persuaded that there 
shall be a day of Judgment, both to deter all men from sin, 
and for the greater consolation of the godly in their adver- 
sity ; so will he have that day unknown to men, that they 
may shake off all carnal security, end be always watchful, 
because they know not at what hour the Lord will come.” 

It is here affirmed, thatthe day of Christ’s return is abso- 
lutely unknown to men; that it is so ordered and ap- 
pointed of God ; and that this uncertainty as to the time is 
intended directly for the purpose of inducing a state of 
constant expectancy of it as impending, and liable to break 
upon the world at any moment. But if we are sure that 
there is an era of a thousand years yet to come, before 
Christ shall come, then we know so much about the time 
as to render it morally impossible for us to be anticipating 


18, et apostolica doctrina 2 Thess. 2, et in 2 ad Tim. 3 et 4, cap. longe 
aliud perhibere inveniuntur.’’—Niemyer’s Cudlectio Confessionum, pp. 
485, 486. 
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it in our day, much less every day. The very object, 
therefore, for which this Confession declares the time to be 
withheld from the knowledge of man, is defeated; and 
what it enjoins as the proper attitude of a Christian, with 
reference to the impendency of that coming, is made im- 
practicable. To “be ever watchful” for the Lord’s coming, 
necessarily involves a confident belief that he is to come, 
a full persuasion that he may come at any time, anda con- 
stant alertness lest he should come and find us unready. 
We cannot be said to be watching for an event to which 
we attach no idea of probable nearness, or which we are 
sure cannot occur for a long period after we aredead. To 
fulfil the meaning of the word watch, there must be uncer- 
tainty as to the time of the appearance of that for which 
we watch, and an acknowledged possibility that it may 
appear atany moment. Remove the possibility of Christ’s 
coming before a thousand years hence, and man but plays 
the fool to be watching for it to-morrow. And as the 
Westminster divines pronounce it to be the will of God, 
and the duty of faith, for Christians to be “always watchful” 
for the Lord’s coming, it is utterly contrary to them to 
insist upon the intervention of a thousand years before 
that coming can possibly occur. If Christ may come any 
day, it is absurd and heretical to assert that there will cer- 
tainly be a Millennium first; and if there must yet be a 
Millennium before his coming, then it is worse than lunacy 
to be expecting it before the Millennial era has run its 
course. Either we must admit, that the doctrine of a 
Millennium before the return of Jesus is without reliable 
foundation, and too doutful to be worthy of a moment’s 
confidence, or, we must conclude, that the Westminster 
divines, in their simple reproduction of the plain utterances 
of Christ himself, have mistaken in representing it to be 
the Christian’s business to be ever looking for the day of 
Judgment, believing that the last trump may sound any 
hour. 

Other Confessions, such as the Confession of Basle, the 
Confession of Saxony, the Confession of Wurtemburg, 
the Confession of France, and the Articles of the Church 
of England, express themselves after the same tone and 
spirit, and in some instances in almost the same words 
with the Confession of Augsburg. We thus have the 
sense of the greatest and most authoritative Creeds and 
Confessions of universal Christendom, at irreconcilable 
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variance with this whole theory of a Millennium of glory 
and dominion for the Church before the return again of 
the Lord Jesus. 


VI. THE GREAT OLD THEOLOGIANS ARE AGAINST IT. 


Luther wrote, preached and published: “This is not 
true, andis really a@ trick of ‘the Devil, that people are led to 
believe that the whole world shall become Christian. It is the 
Devil's doing, in order to darken sound doctrine, and to pre- 
vent it from being understood. * * * Therefore, it is 
not to be admitted, that the whole world, and all mankind, 
shall believe on Christ; for we must continually bear the 
sacred cross, that they are the majority who persecute the 
saints.”’* 

In his exposition of Daniel 12 : he says: “I am persua- 
ded that the day of Judgment must be at the door ; for the 
signs which Christ, and the Apostles Peter and Paul, have 
foretold, are all now well accomplished, the trees are bud- 
ding, the Scriptures are green and blooming.” + 

A guest having suggested to him, that, if the world 
should last, thére might yet be many improvements, Lu- 
ther exclaimed: “God forbid! it would be worse than all 
the past. There would arise many other sects, which are 
now hidden within the hearts of men. May the Lord 
come and cut all short, for there is no hope of improvement !” 
Again, he says, “that the Papal Church should reform is 
an impossibility ; neither will the Turks and Jews. * * 
I see nothing else to be done but to say, Lord, Thy king- 
dom come!” And again: “You will ere long see wicked- 
ness prevail to such an extent that life will become a heavy 
burden, and everywhere the cry will be raised, God, come 
with Thy last judgments!” And again: “It is my hope 
that the last day is not far off, and will not tarry many 
years; for the Word of God will again subside and become 





*Das is nicht wahr, and hats eigentlich der Teufel zugerichtet, 
das man gliiubt, die ganze Welt werde Christen werden. Der Teufel 
hats darum gethan, das er die rechtschaffene Lehre verdunkelte, das 
man sie nimmer rechi verstiinde. Darum hiiteeuchdafiir. * * Darum 
miist ihr es nicht also verstehen, das die ganze Welt und alle 
Menchen an Christum werden glatiben; denn wir miissen immer das 
heilige Creuz haben, dass ihr das mehrere Theil sind, die die Christen 
yerfolgen.’’— Walch’s Luther, vol, Il, cols. 1082—83, 

tIbid. VI Col. 14 89. 
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obscured, and great darkness come, through want of faithful 
ministers of the word, who cannot be obtained. And then 
the world will become profligate and ungodly, and people 
will live like brutes and wild beasts, and in all their vicious 
vulgarity go on as if they were superlatively safe. Then 
shall the voice ring: Behold the Bridegroom cometh! For 
God will not and cannot endure it longer. He must pun- 
ish, with his last Judgment, satiety and neglect of his 
word, and knock the bottom from the tub.”* And still 
again: “I will permit no man to take from me my belief 
that the day of Judgment is nearat hand. Christ’s words 
and these signs (Luke 21 : 2—537) move me soto conclude 
* * * As I look around me, I have not the slightest 
misgiving upon this point. Amen.” 

Luther, therefore, bad no expe sctation of a coming 
thousand years of glory for the Church on earth, before 
the return of Jesus. A Millennium of blessedness and 
light for mankind this side of the day of Judgment was 
heresy to him. 

Melanchthon was of the same mind; as we have already 
learned from the Augustana and its A pology. His own 
language elsewhere is: “The true Church will always suffer 
persecution from the wicked to the end of time, and in the 
Church itself the good and the evil will continue to be blend- 
ed together.” A thousand years of such a state as our 
modern Millennialists picture, is therefore quite impossible, 
as he had learned the Scriptures. He believed and 
affirmed, with Luther, that the world was rapidly approx- 
imating the day of Judgme nt ; that the last times of grow- 
ing evil and hopelessness had already set in in his day; 
and that, as he computed, from Daniel and others, one 
bundred and thirty-two years added to 1868 is the utmost 
limit to which the advent of the-Lord can be delayed.t 
It was, therefore, utterly out of the question that he should 
approve the modern doctrine of the Millennium. He 
could only regard it, as he also called it, a reprehensible 
and mischievous conceit. 

Calvin’s views were alike decided in the same direction. 
Having spent a few hours looking through his Commen- 
taries, with respect to this point, we find. him clear and 


=W “ig+ 8 Agee s Schriften, XXII. Col. 21. 
tIbid. XI. Col. 67, sqq. 
“sect Opera, tom. II, p. 525. 
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positive upon the continued adverse fortunes of the Church 
in this world. 

In Matt. 13 : 24—43, the Parable of the Wheat and 
Tares, he says: “In my opinion, the design of the Parable 
is simply this: So long as the pilgrimage of the Church in 
this world continues, bad men and hypocrites will mingle in it 
with those who are good and upright, that the children of 
God may be armed with patience, and, in the midst of of- 
fences which are fitted to disturb them, may preserve un- 
broken steadfastness of faith, * * * ‘This is no doubt, 
a very distressing consideration, that the Church is burden- 
ed with the reprobate to the very end of the world ; but Christ 
enjoins on us to exercise patience till that time, that we may 
not deceive ourselves with vain hopes.” 

So on Matt. 24: 30, he writes: “THERE IS NO REASON 
THEREFORE, WHY ANY PERSON SHOULD EXPECT THE CON. 
VERSION OF THE WORLD, for at length—when it shall be 
too late, and will yield them no advantage—they shall 
look on him whom they have pierced.’ 

So on Luke 18:8, he writes: “Christ expressly foretells 
that, FROM HIS ASCENSION TO HEAVEN TILL HIS RETURN, 
UNBELIEVERS WILL ABOUND; THERE WILL BE ALMOST 
NONE TO LOOK FOR HIM. Would that we did not behold 
so manifest a fulfilment of this prediction!” 

Likewise on John 15: 18, he remarks: “After having 
armed the Apostles for the battle, Christ exhorts them 
likewise to patience; for the Gospel cannot be published 
without instantly driving the world to rage. Consequently, 
it will NEVER BE POSSIBLE for godly teachers to avoid the 
hatred of the world, Christ gives them early information 
of this.” 

On 1 Tim. 4:1, we read: “At that time certainly * 
could not have been expected that, amidst so clear a light 
of the Gospel, any would have revolted. But this is what 
Peter says, that AS FALSE TEACHERS FORMERLY GAVE AN- 
NOYANCE TO THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL, SO THEY WILL NEVER 
CEASE TO DISTURB THE CHURCH.” 

On 2 Tim. 3 : 1-7, he writes: “Under the last days, he 
includes the universal condition of the Church, and in- 
forms 'limothy: what will be the future condition of the 
Kingdom of Christ [in this world]; for many imagined 


] 
{ 
me sort of c liti .. rould he aheol iss raceful 
some sort of condition that woulda be absolutely peaceiui, 





and free from any annoyance [just the imagining of our 
modern Millennialists}. In short, he means that THERE 
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WILL NOT BE, EVEN UNDER THE GOSPEL, SUCH A STATE OF 
PERFECTION, THAT ALL VICES SHALL BE BANISHED, AND 
VIRTUES OF EVERY KIND SHALL FLOURISH; and that, there- 
fore, THE PASTORS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH WILL HAVE 
QUITE AS MUCH TO DO WITH WICKED AND UNGODLY MEN 
AS THE PROPHETS AND GODLY PRIESTS HAD IN ANCIENT 
TIMES. * * * So then, if at the present day many 
whom We justly abhor are mingled with us, let us learn to 
groan patiently under the burden, when we are informed 
that THIS IS THE LOT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.” 

In a sermon on the same, hé asks: “Why does the 
Apostle, both here and elsewhere, speak of the last days, 
when he forewarns believers that they must prepare them- 
selves and make provision for many troubles and annoy- 
ances? It is because this fancy was so common, that 
matters would go much better than before ; because form- 
erly, the prophets, when speaking of the Kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, said that everything would be astonish- 
ingly reformed, and the world would obey God, that his 
majesty would be adored by the high and low, that every 
mouth would sing his praise, and every knee would bow 
before him. In short, when we hear such promises, we 
think that we must be in a state of angelic holiness, now 
that Christ has appeared. Many concluded, IN THEIR 
MISTAKEN FANCY, that since the coming of the Redeemer, 
nothing but the most correct virtue and modesty would 
ever be seen, and that every thing would be so thoroughly 
regulated, that there would presently be no more vices in 
the world.” 

And so on 2 Peter, 3:38, he says: “The meaning is, 
that the more God offers himself by the Gospel to the world, 
and the more he invites men to his kingdom, the more 
audacious on the other hand will ungodly men vomit forth 
the poisons of their impiety.” 

There could therefore be no Millennium of universal 
righteousness, liberty, and peace, under his showing. It 
was all unscriptural FANCY to him. 

The same is to be said of John Kno, as the titles, as 
well as the contents, of some of his papers show. Refer 
for example to “A Godly Letter sent to the faithful in Lon- 
don, Newcastle, Berwick, and to all other within the realm 
of England, that love the coming of our Lord Jesus, by 
John Knox;” or to “A Comfortable Epistle sent to the 
afflicted Church of Christ, exhorting them to bear his 
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cross with patience, LOOKING EVERY HOUR FOR HIS com- 
ING AGAIN to the great comfort and consolation of his 
chosen, with a prophecy of the destruction of the wicked. 
W hereunto is joined a most wholesome counsei,. how to 
behave ourselves in the midst of this wicked generation 
touching the daily exercises of God’s most holy and sacred 
Word, written by the man of God, J. K.” And in his 
“Treatise of Fasting,” which has the additional weight of 
having been published in the name of ‘the General Assem- 
bly, this strong sentence occurs: “What were this but to 
reform the face of the whole earth, WHICH NEVER Was, 
NOR YET SHALL BE, TILL THAT RIGHTEOUS KING AND 
JUDGE APPEAR for the restoration of all things.” 

Dr. Leonhard Hutter, in his Compendium locorum Theo- 
logicorum ex Scriptura, delivers his learning of the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures, touching this point, to the effect, 
that “we cannot be in doubt thai the end of the world is near 
at hand, for the reason that the signs are, for the most part, 
fulfilled, which the word of the Lord and his apostles has 
given as the precursors of the end;” showing that he 
could admit no such doctrine as that of a glorious Millen- 
nium before the return of the Lord.* 

Dr. Nicolas Hunnius, in his Epitome Credendorum, ex- 
presses himself in’similar language. He held that the day 
of the Gospel was nearing its close; that “the last times 
are to be evil, and not prosperous ;” that “the devil is to 
manifest himself in his most heinous shape as the end ap- 
proaches ;” that there is to “be severe war against the 
saints, besides many devilish temptations;”’ that “the 
Church on earth is like the ship in which Christ sat, which 
was covered with the waves, and ever surrounded by ene- 
mies on all sides;” and that “Antichrist shall be taken 
away AS SOON AS THE SON OF MAN COMES TO JUGDE THE 
WORLD,” but no sooner.+ He knew of no place for a Mil- 
lennium of any sort, before the return of Christ, much 
less for one of universal and uninterrupted blessedness and 
triumph for Christianity. 

Dr. John AndreW Quenstedt, in his T'heologia Didactico- 
polemica,t declares himself directly to the point: ‘‘Nullum 
terrenum regnum et vitam omnibus spiritualibus et cor- 





* Francke’s Edition by Guerike, (1837) p. 171. 
+ Edition of Gottheil, Nuremburg (1847), pp. 266. seq. 291. 
t Wittenberg (1685), IV. p. 649. 
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poralibus deliciis affluentem, ante consummatum judicium, 
esse expectandum, ut somniant Chiliaste.” A Millenniurn,. 
abounding in whatever delights, ON THIS SIDE OF THE DAY 
OF JUDGMENT, was to him an empty DREAM, and an un- 
christian delusion. 

Many more theologians and Biblical students, promi- 
nent and honored as leaders in the earlier periods of the 
Protestant Churches, might be quoted to the same effect. 
We have given the greatest names in Reformed Christen- 
dom, and they are, without exception, thoroughly against 
the doctrine of a golden period for the Church or the 
world, anterior to the return of Christ and the resurrection 
of the dead. 


VII. 1TS CHIEF PROPOUNDER GAVE IT AS A NOVELTY. 

Dr. Lillie has said of it, that “it is very questionable 
whether, even so late as two hundred years ago, it had yet 
been heard of among men.” It is a system of allegori- 
zed Patristic Chiliasm, which had been hinted at before, 
but which was first distinctly and exegetically enunciated 
by Daniel Whitby, D. D., who offered it “to the considera- 
tion of the learned” as a “new hypothesis” “Having em- 


ployed some thoughts,” says he, “upon the mystery of the 
conversion of the Jewish nation, meutioned by St. Paul 
(Rom. 9), and comparing the glorious things, he there says 
of it with what the prophets had foretold of the same 
thing, in very high expressions, I began to compare them 


with what was written in the Revelation concerning tha 
new Jerusalem, the new heavens, and the new earth, and 
the bride of the Lamb made ready for a marriage with 
Him ; and finding that this bride was thought by the best 
commentators to be the Jewish church and nation (?), rep- 
resented formerly by our Saviour as not having on her 
wedding garment: that the new heavens and the new earth 
were things promised to the Jews; that the new Jerusa- 
lem was described in the very words of the prophet and 
Jewish writers, speaking of that glorious state they ex- 
pected towards the end of the world, I was strongly in- 
clined to conceive this glorious conversion, which St. Paul 
saith shall be, even to the Gentile, life from the dead, and 
which is by the prophets frequently represented as the new 
birth, revivescence, resurrectiou of their dead church and 
nation by the Messiah, so that death shall be no more, 
Vou. XIX. No. 75. 48 
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MIGHT BE the very resurrection intended by St. John; 
and the flourishing condition and union both of the Jewish 
and the Gentile Church thus raised from the dead, and so 
continuing in peace and plenty, and a great increase of 
knowledge and of righteousness, and a return of the prim- 
itive purity of doctrine and manners, MIGHT BE’ the reign 
of the saints on earth a thousand years, which the Apostle 
mentions; this naturally led me to a discourse of the Mil- 
lennium, WHICH BEING FRAMED ACCORDING TO THIS NEW 
HyporHEsis, I shall now offer it to the consideration of the 
learned.’ 

Kither, then, Dr. Whitby, who thus claimed to be the 
author of the theory, was greatly mistaken, and other in- 
vestigators of the subject have been in like manner mista- 
ken, or this Whitbyan Millennium, described in our 
extracts, is a NOVELTY—an innovation upon the preceding 
faith and teachings of the Church,—with no show what- 
ever of historic orthodoxy. Its distinguished propounder 
gave it originally as a mere “HYPOTHESIS,” and a “NEW” 
one; as an unproved and yet unapproved thesis, never be- 
fore broached. 

We are surprised, that a thing of such origin should 
have crept into such prominence and formidableness in the 
thinking, preaching, praying, and joyous hoping of Chris- 
tian people. Whitby died on the 24th day of March, 
1726. ‘T'wo hundred years ago, this now largely cherished 
doctrine existed only in one man’s mind, who gave it asa 
new thing—as a compromise between the ancient Chiliasts 
and their modern opponents—as the possible result of a 
new method of dealing with otherwise plain prophecies! 
To-day, alas, it is proclaimed on the platform, preached 
from the pulpit, set down in systems of Dogmatics, and de- 
fended in Christian Polemics, as a vital part of the Church’s 
faith, the indispensable motive to — zeal, and the 
grandest hope of the world! Fortunate ly, it nas not yet 
found acknowledgment in any of the at th’s Creeds ; 
and, for the sake of truth and the safe ty of men, we pray 
that it never may. But, it is amazing, that with such a 
history, it should have advanced to such a dignity. 

And yet, perhaps, we ought not to wonder. When we 
consider how the oreo follies and inventions of men 





*See his Treatise on the true Millennium, appended to last vol. of 
Patrick, Lowth, Whitby and Lowman’s Commentery and Paraphrase 
on the Old and New Test. p. 1118. 
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erept into and swayed the Church under the papacy, 
wrenched it from its apostolic foundations in the very root 
matters of salvation, filled the house of God with the abom- 
inations of a disguised paganism, and, in the course of a 
few centuries, transmuted the professed body of Christ into 
Antichrist’; we should hardly be startled at what has hap- 
pened with “THIS NEW HyporTduEsis.” Not one of the 
papistic errors, by which the faith of the Church was over- 
laid before the Reformation, was in any manner contained 
in the Creeds to which Rome professed to adhere. The 
history of every one of them presents a striking parallel 
to the history of the Whitbyan Millennium. There was 
in no instance less plausibility in their favor, than in this 
“hypothesis,” which has so captivated and debauched the 
Protestant Churches. One by one Rome’s ruinous heresies 
came in along side of the true and saving doctrines of the 
Gospel. First they were brought forward as NEW HY- 
POTHESES, which pleased and flattered the natural man, 
won the admiration of some enthusiastic imaginations, and 
then gradually settled themselves around the Christian 
heart, as if they belonged to ‘the one only faith. And so 
it was with this Whitbyan dream. It is an invention of 
man, or, as Luther boldly says, OF THE DEVIL. It was 
not at all known in the Church for the first sixteen hun- 
dred years of its existence. Its principal inventor put it 
forth asanew theory. But it fell in with the rationalizing 
fondnesses of human nature. It readily and delightfully 
adapted itself to the heathen and worldly philosophies of 
human perfectibility and self-redemption. It furnished 
splendid materials for pleasing poetic oratory on high 
Christian occasions. It seemed to be exactly reflected in 
the humanitarianism, liberal advancement, materialistic 
improvements, popular emanci} tion, educational progress, 
and extension of civil freedom, which have so specially 
marked the last century. It is an attractive thing for the 
carnal imagination to dwell on. And so it made friends, 
won upon men impercetibly to themselves, clothed itself 
in prophetic images which it has stolen from their proper 
subjects, and found lodgment inthe Sanctuary of the Lord, 
where it has nomore right to be than the Romish dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. 


Vill. THE SACRED SCRIPTURES CONFUTE IT. 


The ultimate test of all doctrines is the inspired Word 
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of God. What has been said and written about our put- 
ting human Creeds above the Divine Revelation, is mere 
empty rhetoric, if not something very much worse. With 
the Formula of Concord, we hold, and expect to hold for- 
ever, and rigidly to hold, on this and all other subjects, 
that the Sacred Scriptures, of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, ALONE, are the sole and infallible Rule by which 
all teachers and doctrines are to be tried and judged. “If 
they speak not according to this word, it is because there 
is no light in them.” And if the Whitbyan Millennium 
can be clearly shown to be in strict accord with the Sacred 
Canon, we shall hold ourselves in readiness heartily to em- 
brace and preach it, even though it be in none of the 
Creeds, Hymns, Liturgies, or great Theologians of the 
earlier Christian ages. But, on the other hand, if it con- 
flicts with God’s Word, and cannot, by a close, fair and 
legitimate interpretation, be shown to be a part of the in- 
spired teachings, we claim, inthe name of truth and reli- 
gion, that it be renounced, as a human conceit and a per- 
nicious falsehood ; which we also believe it to be. 

We gladly concede, that there are many and precious 
promises and prophecies i in the Word of God, which carry 
us forward in anticipation to a time, when universal right- 
eousness and immortal blessedness shall be the glorious 
inheritance of the earth,—when from the rising to the 
setting sun the Lord’s name shall be praised, and nowhere, 
on land or sea, a single creature of his hand any longer 
disown his authority, break his laws, or stand antagonistic 
to His holy will,—and when “every knee shall bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under ‘the 
earth, and ever y tongue confess that Jesus Christ is L ord, 
to the glory of God the Father.” Sacred texts to this ef. 
fect, may be collected and classified to any extent that our 
Millennialists may choose ; we say in advance, of the whole 
of them, that we admit them all, and rejoice in them, and 
assign to them a literalness, ampleness, and absoluteness of 
meaning, even beyond any who are likely to controvert 
this article; at any rate, to ‘the full measure that any one 
may demand. But the question is, Do these prophecies 
and promises refer to the Millennium, or to any period of 
time whether long or short, anterior to the return of Jesus 
and the resurrection of the dead ? 

To make out the case of the Whitbyan Millennialist, it 
needs to be unmistakeably shown, by direct proofs of holy 
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Scripture, that these much abused and much perverted 
passages, must necessarily be fulfilled before the equally 
full and certain promise that Christistocome again. This 
never has been shown, and never can be shown; but is 
directly in the face of some of the most marked texts usu- 
ally quoted for that purpose. 

Take Isaiah 2, which is prominent in the eye of those 
who are hoping for a Millennium of universal peace and 
holiness this side of the day of Judgment. There the 
prophet writes: “It cometh to pass at the end of the 
days, the mountain of the house of Jehovah will be set at 
the top of the mountains, and exalted over hills; and all 
nations pour into it. And peoples in multitudes go and 
say, Come, let us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, to 
the house of the God of Jacob; let him instruct us out of 
His ways, and we will walk in His paths: for instruction 
will go out from Zion, and the word of Jehovah from Je- 
rusalem. * * And they forge their swords into coulters, 
and their spears into pruning hooks: nation lifts not up 
the sword against nation, neither do they exercise them- 
selves in war any more. * And Jehovah, He alone 
stands exalted in that day. In that day will a man 
cast away his idols of gold and his idols of silver, which 
they made for him to worship, to the moles and to the 
bats.* All this is admirably beautiful ; and, taken alone, 
very well suits to garnish the Whitbyan theory with 
Scriptural phrase. But it ignores the most vital points in 
the prophecy, and just those points which demonstrate 
that this happy state of things is not to precede the return 
of the Lord. 

According to the theory of our extracts, the Millennium 
is to be a gradual evolution, wrought out in the ordinary 
course of progressive evangelization. But not so does the 
prophet here paint the introduction of the happy day he 
has in view. Judgment, and awful terror, and the mani- 
fest presence of Jehovah himself, are distinctly indicated. 
Observe'verse 10, and what follows: “Creep into the rock, 
and bury thyself in the dust,before the terrible look of Jeho- 
vah, and before the glory of His majesty.” As Delitzsch 
rightly notes, Jehovah here manifests himself in the fiery 
glance of Judgment; and then “The people’s eyes of 


Me Me 


*We give the translation of Dr. Delitzsch, the ablest Hebraist and 
critic now living. See his Commentary on Isaiah in loc. 
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haughtiness are humbled, and the pride of their lords is 
bowed down; for Jehovah of hosts hath a day over every- 
thing towering and lofty, and over everything ex calted, and 
it becomes low. * *° And they will creep into caves in 
the rocks, and cellars in the earth, before the terrible look 
of Jehovah, and before the glory of His Majesty, WHEN HE 
ARISETH TO PUT THE EARTH IN TERROR.” W hat is this but 
the “Dies irx, Dies illa,” of which Thomas of Celano so 
famously sung? It is the exact parallel of Rev. 6 :12— 
17, which all agree to refer to the d: ay of Judgment. De- 
litasch says, “the prophet is here de scribing the last Judg- 
ment” ‘This certainly is true, at least as td its incoming. 
And it is only in connection with that terrible revelation 
of the judicial majesty and glory of Jehovah, that this 
blessed transformation and sanctification in the estate of 
society and of the world, is to come. This old Testament 
locus classicus of our Whitbyan Millennialists, thus utterly 
failsthem. The glad things it tells of come not tll Judg- 
ment comes, even “the Day of the Lord.” 

Take, again, Daniel 7 : 12, and Rev. 11 : 15, and 20: 16, 
which furnish the strongest language in the prayers and 
addresses we hear touching the glories of the imagined 
Millennium before Christ comes. But, in each of these 
instances, there are distinct references to the manifestation 
of the Son of Man in judicial Majesty, in advance of the 
splendid achievement. Thus, in the first instance, the 
prophet, in the preceding verse, says: “I saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, one like the Son of Man came with the 
clouds of heaven.” Is not this unmistakeably the “coming 
with power and great glory,” which Christ himself refers 
to the day of f Judem ent? And it was only when the Son 
of Man thus came, that “there was given Him dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations and lan- 
guages should serve him.” In the second instance, it is 
only when the seventh, which is the Jast, trumpet is 
sounded, at which the dead are Judged, and the prophets 
and saints receive their rewards, that the voice goes up: 
“The kingdoms of this world are become the Kingdoms 
of our Lord, and of His Christ.” And in the remaining 
instance, the Lord of lords and King of kings comes forth 
in glorious majesty out of the opened heavens, followed by 
the saint-garbed armies of the sky, to judge and make u ar, 
and treads “the winepress of the fierceness and wrath of 
Almighty God,” as the prelude to the binding of Satan, 
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the enthronement of the martyrs, and the blessed and holy 
reign of the saints with Christ. It is useless, therefore, to 
think of proving by these passages, that there is to be a 
Millennium of glorious dominion for the righteous this 
side of the Saviour’s return. 

Take, again, Psalin 72, which is also much relied on by 
this modern theory. It is there written, that the Son of 
David “shall have dominion from sea to sea, and from the 
river to the ends of the earth. They that dwell in the 
wilderness shall bow before Him. Yea, all kings shall 
fall down before Him ; all nations shall serve Him.” But 
when? Notes of time are distinctly given ; and that time 
is, “when He shall judge the people,” when “HE SHALL 
COME.DOWN,” even when God shall give the King His 
JUDGMENTS. This glowing Psalm yields us no Milleunium 
before the day of Judgment. 

So again, in Ps. 2, it is promised to the Son of God, what 
is much in the lips of the expectants of a temporal Mil- 
lennium: “TI shall give thee the heathen for thine inheri- 
tance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sion.” But the time of the fulfilment is plainly identified 
with the Judgment. It synchronizes with that time of 
reckoning with the returned Nobleman, in Luke 19: 15— 
27, of which it isa parallel. It is the time when the con- 
federates in wickedness shall have risen to the fulness of 
their impiety ; when Jesus shall “break them with a rod 
of iron,” and “dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel ;” 
even the time when God shall set up His King upon His 
holy hill of Zion. A Millennium before the day of Judg- 
ment is, therefore, excluded from this Psalm, and its lan- 
guage is misapplied except in connection with Christ's 
return and personal presence. 

Some expressions in Is. 66, are also thought to favor a 
time of extraordinary happiness and piety among all na- 
tions and tongues, before the return of Jesus. But all 
that is there written, is specifically made te depend on that 
return, and, hence, cannot be before it. “For behold Jeho- 
vah, IN THE FIRE WILL HE coME, and his chariots are like 
the whirlwind, to pay out His wrath in burning heat, and 
His threatening passeth into flames of fire. For in the 
midst of fire JEHOVAH HOLDS JUDGMENT, and in the midst 
of His sword with all flesh ; and great will be the multi- 
tude pierced through by Jehovah.” And only then the 
abominations “all come to an end together,” and “all na- 
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tions and tongues are gathered together, that they may 
come and see Jehovah's glory. tad 

Zechariah 14, also tells of a time, when “the Lord shall 
be King over all the earth ;” but it is not until “the Lord 
shall go forth, and His feet shall stand upon the Mount of 
Olives, which is before Jerusalem on the Kast.” The Ad- 
vent for judgment comes first. 

And in regard to the conversion and regathering of the 
Jews, of which our Whitbyan Millennialists make so muc h, 
it is plainly written, that “Jerusalem shall be trodden down 
of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be ful filled,” 
when the signs in the sun, moon and stars occur, and na- 
tions fear, and men “shall see the Son of Man coming in a 
cloud with power and great glory,” Luke 21: 24—27 
“When the Lord shall build up Zion, HE SHALL APPEAR 
In His etory,” Ps. 102:16. Jerusalem shall indeed 
“arise and shine.” The Gentiles shall come to her light, 
and kings to the brightness of her rising. But the time 
is specified to be, when “the Redeemer SHALL COME,” and 
when “Jehovah riseth over her, and His GLORY BECOMES 
VISIBLE,” Is. 59:20; 60:2.+ When the Lord shall “pour 
upon the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem, the Spirit of grace and supplication,” “they shall 
LOOK UPON HIM WHOM THEY HAVE PIERCED,” Zech. 12: 
11. There can be no blessed Millennium without the re- 
covery of Israel to the Lord, as its own advocates admit, 
but that recovery is thus plainly linked with the visible 
presence of Him whom Israel crucified. 

These are the principal proof-texts adduced to sustain 
the doctrine of a glorious and universal triumph for piety 
and the Church anterior to the Judgment; and in every 
one of them, there is distinct allusion to the presence of the 
great Day of the Lord, and of Christ in His judicial admin- 
istrations, as part of the prediction, and indispensable to 
its fulfilment. Men may equivocate, allegorize, and ex- 
plain as they please, but so it is written, and their own 
texts, by all just exegesis, confute their theory. 

The parable of the Wheat and the Tares also stands out 
against it, like a continent against the sea. Matt. 13 : 3-9, 
18-23. “The field isthe world—é xoouos, The good seed are 
the children of the Kingdom. The tares are the children 
of the wicked one. The enemy that sowed them is the 
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Devil. The harvest is ovrriaea rot aicvos”—the consumma- 
tion of the age—the termination of the present course of 
this world—the Judgment day—that period of crisis in 
the whole order of things, when “the Son of Man shall send 
forth His angels, and they shall gather out of His Kingdom 
all things that offend, and them that do iniquity, and shall 
cast them intoa furnace of fire.” This parable accordingly 
spans the whole history of the world, from the delivery of 
it to the day of Judgment, together ‘with the nature and 
results of those grand and awful administrations in which 
all is to culminate and wind up. But, in that broad field, 
the wheat and the tares are side by side until the Judg- 
ment breaks in to separate them. Evil and good, sin and 
righteousness, the children of the Kingdom ‘and the chil- 

dren of the Devil, Christ and Antichrist, commingle there. 

Both orders “grow” as time advances. And to all pro- 
posals to have it otherwise, Jesus interposes his emphatic 
“nay : lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also 
the wheat with them. Let both grow together UNTIL THE 
HARVEST. * * The harvest is the end of the world.” 
In vain, therefore, will the wheat struggle to supplant or 
bring under the tares. It will have as much as it can do 
to keep itself from being smothered. And as Christ’s 
words are true, there can be no universal or dominant rule 
of the good, or of goodness, in this world-field, until this 
world itself shall end. The tares are here. They are 
rank and vigorous. They are green and growing. The 
Owner of the field has said, Let ‘them grow. And so they 
will grow, unsubjugated and uneradicated by all the pro- 
gress and evangelization that may come from human effort, 

till the command goes forth to the heavenly reapers—the 
strong angels of Judgment—to gather them for the un- 
quenchable burning, and the wheat for the celestial garner. 
A Millennium of universal dominion and peace for the 
Church and for righteousness, before “the end of this aiiv,” 
is hence out of the question, and banished into the realm 
of dreams. 

The parable of the Dragnet, is to the same effect. That 
grand celestial economy which grace has dropped into this 
sea of time, only comes to shore “é» ty ovrsaeve tov aicvos— 
at the end of the world.” In it are inclosed “every kind.” 
And when the angels sit down to inspect the contents, 
“the good” and “the bad” are there—“the wicked among 
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the just.” And there is no separation of them, or triamphr 
of one over the other, till then, when the good are “gath- 
ered into vessels,” and the bad are “cast away * * into 
the furnace of fire.” 

The parable of the Leaven, scripturally interpreted, is 
also unanswerably conclusive on the subject. Leaven is 
referred to in the Law, in the Prophets, in the Gospels 
and in the Epistles; but the world may be defied to pro- 
duce an instance in which, as a symbol, it is ever cot in 
any other than anevilsense. It is, without any exception, 
a representative of degeneracy, corruption and decay. 
And whether we take the meal to be the general body of 
humanity, or only the general bedy of Christendom, we 
are here shown a progressive expansiveness in corruption 
and decay, mixed in with the batch, and extending its 
perverting taint to the utmost extremities. The history 
of the Church is a history of degeneration, and of conflict 
with ever strengthening error. And this parable fore- 
shadows, that such will be its history till the oven of 
Judgment brings its heat to bear to put an end to the pro- 
cess. No pure and peaceful state of blessed exemption 
can therefore come, till this whole present order of things 
is judicially interrupted. 

The scriptural references to the nature, calling and 
estate of the Church, also preclude the possibility of a Mil- 
lennium of universal triumph and dominion for it in this 
world. It is characteristically and always the éxxayoa, the 
implications of which wehavegiven. Itisextensively spo- 
ken of, as a community of elect ones—:xrexr0., which neces- 
sarily presupposes the great body out of which it is chosen 
to be not of it. It is described by the Saviour as a “/ittle 
flock,” in the midst of wild herds and savage beasts. Itis 
referred to as having a proud, influential and adverse 
world, always about it, and always in opposition to it. 
Christian life is a battle. The Church in this world is in- 
variably contemplated as militant, never as triumphant. 
The existence of a CHURCH is not more certainly assumed 
throughout, than the existence, potency and irreconcilable 
antagonism of a persecuting majority with which it must 
contend, and from which it must suffer, till the end. It is 
symbolized as a city, set upon a hill; but what is a city 
to the great world beside? It is also presented under the 
figure of a candle, or a candlestick. Where candles are 
needed, there is abounding darkness. Candles may relieve 
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darkness, fllumine certain narrow spheres, and give saving 
light to those who keep near them, and walk in their rays; 
but they cannot break the dominion of night. With all 
burning that man can light, so long as the sun is absent 
or hidden, darkness holds empire over the earth, and dis- 
dains the attempts te wrest the sceptre from his hands. 
Jesus told his disciples, that, when he, the Bridegroom, 
should be taken away, there would be reason to mourn 
and fast. He has been takenaway. The species of widow- 
hood which he said would exist in his absence, is now 
upon the Church. Any alteration in that estate depends 
upon his return. There can, therefore, be no such Mil- 
lJennium of triumphant gladness for her, as men speak of, 
prior to the return of her Lord. Jesus has summed up 
the whole history of earthly discipleship, when he said: 
“Tn the world ye shall have tribulation.” “If ye were of 
the world, the world would love his own; but because ye 
are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you. The servant is 
not greater than his Lord. If they have persecuted me, 
they will persecute you.” “Yea, the time cometh, that 
whosoever killeth you will think he doeth God service.” 
Everywhere the earthly life of Christ is given as the pic- 
ture of the history of his Church ; and as He had notime 
of peaceful triumph before his resurrection, so neither will 
his Church have, before its members are recalled from 
their graves. All these symbols and sayings must, there- 
fore fail, and prove untrue, if there is ever to be a Millen- 
nium of universal blessedness and peace in this world, or 
this side of the day of Judgment. 

It is also clearly set forth in the Scriptures, that the re- 
turn of Christ to Judgment will find the world anything 
but holy, peaceful, Christian and happy; and that the 
last days will be earth’s worst days, crowded with all 
forms of abounding wickedness, apostacy, irreligion, dis- 
order and sensuality. Indeed, it is one of the uniform 
laws of Providence, that judgment never comes in a pure 
and peaceful age. It is only when the blasphemies of 
men run highest, that the Almighty strikes. When the 
wickedness of the old world culminated, the flood came. 
When the iniquities of Sodom were at their height, the 
day of doom dawned. When “the iniquity of the Amor- 
ites” was “full,” the sword of Israel was upon them for 
their extermination. When the Jews, to their many 
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crimes and apostacy, added responsibility for the Messiah's 
blood, the ploughshare of destruction overturned their city, 
destroyed the last remnants of their state, and entailed 
eighteen centuries of wo upon their children. The great- 
ness of judgment is also always graduated by the extent 
and turpitude of the offences which call it down. Andas 
all Divine judgments hitherto, have been samples and 
arnests of the great Judgment to come; and as that, 
when it comes, is to be the most universal and awful of 
all, we are forced to the conclusion, that it will overtake 
the world in a condition of unbounded guilt and godless- 
ness, transcending every thing that has thus far marked 
the history of man. 

To this also agree all the Scriptural statements on the 
subject. ‘“ When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith 
on the eartit?” Luke 18: 7—8. “As it was in the days of 
Noe, so shall it be also in the days of the Son of Man,” 
Luke 17 : 26—27. We know what sort of days those of 
Noah were. We know that they were not centuries of 
righteousness and peace. The testimony of God certifies 
to us what was the state of things. ‘The inspired record 
is, that “God saw that the wickedness of man was great in 
the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually. And it repented the Lord 
that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at 
his heart. * * The earth also was corrupt before God; 
AND THE EARTH WAS FILLED WITH VIOLENCE. And God 
looked upon the earth, and behold it was corrupt: for all 
flesh had corrupted His way upon the earth,” Gen. 6 :1—13. 
Such is the awful portrait of those times, sketched by the 
Holy Ghost himself. And the word of the Divine Jesus, 
more than once recorded, is: “AS THE DAYS OF NOE WERE, 
SO SHALL ALSO THE COMING OF THE SON OF MAN BE. For 
as in the days that were before the flood they were eating 
and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the 
day that Noe entered into the ark, and knew not until the 
flood came, and took them all away; so shall also the 
coming of the Son of Man be,” Matt. 24:37—39. We 
know, too, from the same infallible source, what was the 
moral estate of the cities of the plain, at the time their 
sulphurous destruction overwhelmed them. “The Lord 
said, The cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and their 
sin ts very grievous.” Not ten righteous men could be 
found in all their teeming populations, Gen. 18 : 20—382; 
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19:1—17. Butthe word of Jesusis: “Likewise also as it 
was in the days of Lot; they did eat, they drank, they 
bought, they sold, they planted, they builded; but the same 
day that Lot went out of Sodom it rained fire and brim- 
stone from heaven, and destroyed them all: EVEN THUS 
SHALL IT BE IN THE DAY WHEN THE SON OF MAN Is RE- 
VEALED,” Luke 17 : 28—30. Paul testifies to the same 
effect, that “the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
night; for when they shall say, Peace and safety ; then sud- 
den destruction cometh upon them, as travail upon a woman 
with child; and they shall not escape,” 1 Thess. 5 : 1—7. 
“Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times 
some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits, and doctrines of devils; speaking lies in hypocrisy ; 
having their conscience seared with a hot iron; forbidding 
to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, which 
God hath created to be received with thanksgiving of them 
which believe and know the truth,” 1 Tim. 4:1—4. And 
yet again: “This know also, that in the last days PERILOUS 
TIMES SHALL COME. For men shall be lovers of their own 
selves, covetoyus, boasters, proud, blamphemers, disobedient to 
parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, truce- 
breakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those 
that are good, traitors, heady, highminded, lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God; having a form of godliness, but 
denying the power thereof,” 2 Tim. 3:1—9. And if this 
correctly portrays what is to be the prevailing condition 
of the professing Church, what shall be said of the vulgar 
multitude who make no pretensions to piety or godliness! 
To the same effect is the language of the inspired Peter: 
“Be mindful of the words which were spoken before by 
the holy prophets; * * knowing this first, that there shall 
come in the last days scoffers, [thus characterized as throwing 
into the shade all of the same class who had ever come 
before] walking after their own lists, and saying, Where 
is the promise of his coming? for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the begin- 
ning of the creation,” 2 Pet.3:2—10. And, after the 
same strain, Jude also writes: “Beloved, remember ye the 
words which were spoken before of the apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; how that they told you there should be 
mockers in the last time, who should walk after their own un- 
godly lusts. These be they who separate themselves, sen- 
sual, having not the Spirit,” Jude 17—19. Nor can we 
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look into any portion of the Scriptures touching this point, 
without finding the evidence staring us in the face, of what 
Dr. Hunnius has declared in his Epitome Credendorum, 
that the last times are to be evil and not prosperous, the 
love of many waxing cold, and the devil manifesting him- 
self in his most heinous shape; and that “evil men and 
seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving, and being 
deceived,” 2 Tim. 8:13. Such evil times certainly can- 
not be developed of a sudden. They are the matured fruit 
of a continuous growth through all the ages. And as 
this scriptural portrait of those times is true, the Whit- 
byan doctrine of a continual brightning of things in holi- 
ness and truth, till the excellencies of the earth blend with 
the glories on high, before the Son of God comes to Judg- 
ment, is a monstrous falsehood. 

The apostolic descriptions of the rise and destiny of 
Antichrist, the Man of sin, the Mystery of iniquity, also 
exclude the possibility of such a glorious Millennium be- 
fore the return of Jesus. The presence, working and man- 
ifestation of the antichristian and pseudochristian powers, 
are specifically noted by John as the principal characteris- 
tic of the last days. He also affirms that those powers 
had already begun to manifest themselves in his day, and, 
hence, those last evil days had then commenced, than 
which there was to be no other time in this present order of 
things, or before the Judgment. “Little children,” says 
he, “tt is the last time; as ye have heard that antichrist 
shall come, even now are there many antichrists; where- 
by we know that it is the last time,” 1 Jno. 2:18—25. Our 
Millennialists agree, that there can be no such time for the 
world, as they dream of, so long as Antichrist continues. 
Whitby says, his Millennium is “after the fall of Anti- 
christ.” Bogue says, it shall be after “Antichristainism, De- 
ism, Mahometanism, Paganism and Judaism shall be destroy- 
ed, and give place to the Redeemer’s throne.” Pye Smith 
says, it will succeed “the downfall of Popery and Moham- 
medanism and the extinction of Heathenism.” Wat- 
son says, it is to be after “light and religious knowledge 
shall root up Pagan, Mahommedan and Antichristian de- 
lusions.” And it is simply absurd to talk of a universal 
reign of Christ contemporaneous with Antichrist. But 
John here affirms, by the Spirit of God, that the time of 
Antichrist is “THE LAST TIME.” There can, therefore, be 
no other sort of time to succeed it this side of the con- 
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sammation. The apostle thus covers the whole space of 
this dispensation, leaving the Whitbyan Millennium, like 
Noah’s dove, with no place on which to rest its foot, and 
compelled to fall back again into the imaginations whence 
it sprung. 

To the same effect is the representation of St. Paul. He 
tells us that the mystery of iniquity had begun to work in 
his day ; that it was to be hindered yet a while; that when 
what hindered was taken away, a dreadful apostacy should 
ensue, and that man of sin be revealed, who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is 
worshipped, so that he as God sitteth in the temple of 
God, shewing himself that he is God. 2 Thess. 2 : 3—10. 
It is manifest that there can be no such Millennium as is 
talked of, whilst this Monster is in being, “whose coming 
is after the working of Satan with all power and signs and 
lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness,” deceiving, if it were possible, the very elect. But 
this hideous embodiment of all Satanic blasphemies and 
abominations continues till the day of Judgment. He is 
to be judged, consumed and destroyed, but not before 
Christ comes. Face to face the insulted and defied Saviour 
is to encounter him, and with His own manifest glory and 
almightiness to put an end to the impious usurper. The 
testimony of the apostle upon the character and manner of 
that Wicked One’s overthrow, is specific and unmistakea- 
ble, to those who are willing to take Divine words as they 
are written. It is not by the gradual spread of the Gospel, 
by the preaching of the truth, by the progress of liberty, 
civilization and free institutions. It is not by anything 
but the personal coming and revelation in power and 
great glory of the Son of Man himself. The mspired 
language 1S: 6 dvopogs, dv & Kupeos “Inoovs dvadsicee ris avevuare Tov 
OTOMATOS ALTO, xai xaTapyrceL Tr inipaveiatns Napovaias avtov ;—that 
Lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus shall consume (or dissolve) 
with the breath of hismouth, and shall destroy WITH THE GLO- 
RIOUS DISPLAY OF HIS COMING.” This Satanic power 
continues, therefore, till Christ comes. Andas there can be, 
no Millennium while this dreadful impersonation of hell 
abides, so there can be no Millennium before Christ comes. 

Daniel also had visions of the course of this world and 
its empires, from his time down to the resurrection and the 
Judgment; but in none of them did he make any mention 
of, or see any place for a blessed Millennium anterior to 
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that day. Theologians are not yet agreed as to what is 
meant by the “little horn” which he beheld. But we 
know enough about it to settle that its presence is incom- 
patible with what is expected in the golden age of our 
Millennialists. It was a horn, hence a strong power. It 
had eyes and a mouth speaking very daring things. And its 
look was even “more stout than bis fellows”. The prophet 
also says concerning it: “I beheld, and the same horn made 
war with the saints, and prevailed against them, until the 
ancient of days came, and Judgment was given to the saints 
of themost High.” This would seem to be sufficient to prove 
that the career of this horn, whether the same as Paul’s 
Man of Sin or not, runs on to the day of Judgment. But 
to make the matter still more unmistakeable, it is said of 
this horn, “He shall speak great words against the most 
High, and shall wear out the saints of the most High, and 
shall presume to alter appointed seasons and the law, and 
they shall be given into his hand until a time, times, and 
the division of time. But THE JUDGMENT SHALL SIT, 
WHEN his dominion shall be taken away, to be wasted and 
destroyed.” Dan. 7 : 25—26.* This blasphemous and 
persecuting horn therefore bears sway till the Judgment 
sits ; and as there can be no Millennium of peace and glory 
for God’s people contemporaneous with his dominancy, so 
there can be none at all before the day of Judgment. 

The like conclusion is forced upon us by the Saviour’s 
great prophetic discourse, in Matthew 24, which also spans 
the whole interval from Jerusalem’s overthrow to the 
great day of Judgment. But, in all that period, not the 
slightest hint is given, nor any space allowed for a Chiliad 
of general blessedness. The whole strain of the prophecy 
is trouble, trouble,—woe, woe,—disaster upon disaster,— 
affliction upon the Church and delusion and ruinous guilt 
and conflict upon the world,—and no hope of rest for 
even the elect, except as the great day of His own coming 
in the clouds with power and great glory is to bring them 
salvation. He tells of calamities at hand, of wars and 
rumors of wars, of persecutions and trials for the saints of 
‘God, of false Christs and successful deceivers, of lying 
wonders and abounding wickedness, and of unparalleled 
tribulation, which was to begin in Zion’s destruction, and 








*See ‘‘Daniel, an Improved Version, attempted by Thomas Wintle, 
B. D. London : 1836,’’ pp. 124, 125. 
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thence stretch onward, even to the moment that the pres- 
ence and coming of the Son of Man is flashed like light- 
ning across the heavens, and a panic-stricken world con- 
fesses that the day of Judgment has come. In such a 
portraiture of future things we look in vain for so much 
as a place, in which to insert the Whitbyan Millennium. 
It is not there, and can nowhere be read in, without an in- 
terruption of the spirit of the prophecy and a disturbance 
of its language and substance with something foreign to its 
entire character. 

Some have thought to find it in the words: “This Gos- 
pel of the Kingdom shall be preached in all the world for 
a witness unto all nations, and then shall the end come.” 
But the publishing of tidings of the Kingdom, argues 
nothing as to the realization of that Kingdom itself. The 
preaching of the Gospel is one thing, but the practical and 
universal dominion of that Gospel over those, among whom 
it is preached, is a manifestly different thing. For nearly 
a score of centuries the Gospel has been preached without 
distinction to all classes and nationsof people, but nowhere 
on the face of the earth has it yet had, or shown that it ever 
is likely to have, the mastery over all to whom it was 
carried, or within whose reach it was placed. Nay, where 
it is for the longest time most faithfully and generally 
preached, there its potency seems to be the feeblest, and 
the most subtle blasphemies rise to weaken and obscure it. 
As the light is increased the shadows are deepened. The 
context also reveals, that as this preaching is being per- 
formed, false prophets are rising, error runs away with mul- 
titudes of its converts, iniquity abounds, the love of believ- 
ers waxes cold; the preachers are loaded down with discour- 
agements, and, in the word of comfort dropped for them, 
their eyes are directed forward to the end of the dispensa- 
tion, as the only source, whence to expect compensation 
for their pains and hardships, which never cease till Jesus 
comes. If the Saviour had known of such a happy state of 
the Church and the world, this side of the consummation, he 
certainly would have introduced it here; but even in the 
universal publication of the Gospel, he foresees nothing 
with which to cheer his servants, beyond or different 
from what has characterized the preaching of it in all the 
centuries past. And meanwhile that this publication of 
the Gospel in all the wbrld is going on, there comes abom- 
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ination that maketh desolate, and great tribulation, such as 
was not since the beginning of the world, and which ter- 
minates only with the shakings that introduce the Judg- 
ment, and the sight “of the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory.” If the 
Millennium can co-exist with false prophets, deceiving 
many—with apostacies from the truth and decline in’ 
Christian fervency—with false Christs and lying wonders 
which scarcely the elect can withstand—with abounding 
iniquity, desolating calamities, and sore tribulations,—then, 
but only then, can we find it in this discourse, or dare we 
hope for it prior to the day of Judgment. 

And what was that teaching of Hymeneus and Philetus, 
to which Paul refers in 2 Tim. 2: 16—19? How did 
those men get the idea that “the resurrection is past 
already?” Tertullian refers to certain teachers in his day, 
who explained the resurrection spiritually, and claimed 
that it was accomplished in the awakenment from sin to 
newness of life in the profession of Christ—in that resusci- 
tation, “wherein we shake off the death of ignorance, and 
arise from the grave of the old man alive unto God.” 
They allegorized the scriptures, and applied to man and to 
the Church this side of the day of Judgment, what only 
that day can literally bring. They pursued the exact 
Whitbyan method, making life from the dead mean “the 
new birth, revivescence, resurrection of the dead Church, 
so that death shall be no more”—“continuing in peace and 
plenty, and a great increase of knowledge and righteous- 
ness.” And such was doubtless the precise doctrine of 
Hymeneus and Philetus. It was the proper resurrection 
interpreted of what pertains to every proper and lively 
Christian or Church in the earthly estate. It was what be- 
longs to the world to come, appropriated and claimed for 
the world that now is, and for the Church in this pres- 
ent life. It was in essence the modern theory of the 
Millennium, which also grounded itself upon precisely 
the same system of interpretation. It does not ap- 
pear that it took in the particular conception of a definite 
term of years or centuries, but it claimed for the Church a 
state of resurrection this side of the resurrection—a life 
from the dead before the literal raising of the dead—an 
experience in its condition asa Church militant exhaustive 
of the proper meaning of passages which can literally apply 
only to the Church triumphant and not yet revealed. This 
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is Whitbyanism. This is modern Millennialism. And it is 
worth observing what the inspired apostle thought of it. 
Tertullian pronounced it heresy; and the Holy Ghost clas- 
ses it with “profane and vain babblings” which increase to 
more ungodliness. And, of them that teach it, the sacred de- 
liverance is: “Their word will eat as dothacanker * * * 
concerning the truth they have erred * * * AND OVER- 
THROW THE FAITH.” 

We have thus sketched the most material facts touching 
the question which we proposed to examine, and which 
has not received from our theologians that earnest attention 
and testing which it deserves. If what we have written 
serves to impress upon teachers, and upon the Church, the 
importance and necessity of a thorough revision of the 
notions afloat with reference to this point, one great ob- 
ject of our writing will have been accomplished. But in 
closing, we would solemnly lay it upon the consciences of 
all christian people, and especially all public instructors, 
not to content themselves with accepting and giving cur- 
rency to a theory, based upon vague and unproved per- 
suasion, which may after all be, as we believe it to be, ut- 
terly groundless, and which, if unfounded, is fraught with 
unspeakable mischiefs, obscuring the doctrine of the 
resurrection, displacing the sublime and unmistakeable 
truth of the Saviour’s return, perverting the proper idea 
of the Judgment, and sapping the inspiration to duty 
and fidelity supplied by the orthodox and scriptural Chris- 
tian teaching, that any of these passing days or nights 
may reveal to us our Divine Judge, coming in the clouds 
of heaven, with power and great glory, to render to ever 
man according as his work shall bé. Rev. 22 : 12—20. 


ARTICLE II. 
THE SEAL OF THE COVENANT. 
By Rev. Witisam Hew, Athens, N. Y. 


God in his dealings with men has seen fit to condescend 
to make contracts or covenants with them. It was cus- 
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tomary, in ancient times, for contracting parties to make 
oath that they would be faithful to the bargains, to which 
they consented. When Abraham and Abimelech entered 
into covenant at Beersheba, signifying, “the well of the 
oath,” we are told, “Wherefore he called that place Beer- 
sheba : because there they sware both of them.”* After- 
ward Isaac and Abimelech made a covenant, and in refer- 
ence to this it is said, “and they rose up betimes in the 
morning, and sware one to another: and Isaac sent them 
away and they departed from him in peace.” + 

In making his covenant with Abraham, God conde- 
scended to follow the customs of men in making contracts. 
Abraham said in his old age to his servant, “The Lord 
God of heaven which took me from my father’s house, 
and from the land of my kindred, and which spake unto 
me, and that sware unto me saying, unto thy seed will I 
give this land.”{ The Apostle Paul, in his epistle to the 
Hebrews, referring to this transaction says, “for when God 
made promise to Abraham, because he could sware by no 
greater he sware by himself saying, surely blessing I will 
bless thee and multiplying I will multiply thee. * * 
For men verily swear by the greater; and an oath for con- 
firmation is to them an endof allstrife. Wherein God, wil- 
ling more abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise, 
the immutability of his counsel confirmed it by an oath. 
That by two immutable things, in which it was impossible 
for God to lie, we might have a strong consolation, who 
have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before 
us. "8 

In making important bargains among the ancients, not 
only was the oath customary, but other formalities pre- 
vailed. The contracting parties would kill an animal and 
cut it into two pieces—these would be separated sufficient- 
ly for the contracting parties to pass between them. They 
approached from opposite ends of the passage thus formed, 
and meeting in the middle, between the cleft parts of the 
victim they took the customary oath. This practice was 
not peculiar to the Hebrews, but traces of it may be found 
in the Greek and Roman writers and in the accounts of 
travellers. The significance of this ceremony was, that if 
either party should violate the contract his blood ought to 

*Genesis 21:31. TGenesis 26:31. 

Genesis 34 : 7. @Hebrews 6:13—19. 
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be poured out like that of the victim, and that like it, cleft 
in two, the covenant-breaker deserved to be cleft in twain. 

When God made his covenant with Abraham, in which 
obedience was the consideration on the one side, and the 
blessings promised the consideration to the party of the 
other part, the Almighty entered into all the formalities 
of the mode of covenant-making which. prevailed in those 
days. God appeared to him and assured the patriarch 
that he was his shield and exceeding great reward. Abra- 
ham referred to the fact that God had given him no heir, 
and that the steward of his house was his apparent succes- 
sor. He received the assurance, however, that a natural 
heir would succeed him. “And he brought him forth 
abroad, and said, look now toward heaven, and tell the 
stars if thou be able to number them: and He said unto 
him so shall thy seed be. And he believed in the Lord: 
and he counted it to him for righteousness.”* 

Although Abraham believed God, yet he desired some 
sign, some visible assurance. He inquired, “Lord God 
whereby shall | know that I shall inherit it."+ So Gideon 
desired some sign when God assured him that he should 
overcome the Midianites, and in response to his request 
fire appeared upon the rock and consumed the flesh and 
the unleavened cakes which comprised his offering. Sub- 
sequently he desired another sign, that God would save 
Israel by his hand, and according to his request a fleece of 
wool placed upon the floor was wet with dew while all 
around was dry ; and again the following night, a fleece 
was dry while all around was wet with dew. When the 
prophet Isaiah proclaimed to the pious king Hezekiah that 
he would recover from his sickness, the latter inquired, 
“W hat shall be the sign that the Lord shall heal me, and 
that I shall go up into the house of the Lord, the third 
day ?”¢ Isaiah assured him that the shadow should go 
back ten degrees on the sun-dial, and accordingly that won- 
derful sign was given. Thus we see how God condescends 
to human weakness. 

In response to Abraham’s inquiry, “Whereby shall I 
know that I shall inherit it?” God said, “Take me a heifer 
of three years old, and a she-goat of three years old, 
and a ram of three years old, and a turtle dove and 
a young pigeon. And he took unto him all these 


*Gen. 15: 5—6. 
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and divided them in the midst, and laid each piece 
one against another; but the birds divided he not. * * 
And when the sun was going down a deep sleep fell upon 
Abram and lo, a horror of great darkness fell upon him. 
* * And it came to pass that when the sun went down 
and it was dark, behold a smoking furnace and a burning 
lamp passed between those pieces. In the same day the 
Lord made a covenant with Abram, saying, unto thy seed 
have I given this land, from the river Egypt unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates; the Kenites, the Kadmonites, 
and the Hittites and the Perizzites, and the Rephaims, and 
the Amorites and the Canaanites, and the Gergashites and 
the Jebusites.”* 

This important covenant God ratified after all the form- 
alities, employed by men in making contracts. The smok- 
ing furnace and burning lamp, represented Jehovah, passing 
between the cleft parts of the slaughtered animals, and 
thus Abraham had the assurance of the oath, and also of 
the other solemn formality used among the men of his day 
in making their contracts. 

The art of writing existed before the time of Abraham, 
and in making bargains, it is very probable that memoran- 
da of those contracts, signed by the contracting parties 
were preserved. Seals have also been used from time im- 
memorial, with which certain letters or impressions have 
been stamped upon legal documents, as an additional proof 
of their authenticity, and as adding to the formality and 
solemnity, with which they have been ratified. 

In Jeremiah we read the account of a purchase of land. 
He says, “And I bought the field of Hanameel, my uncle’s 
son, that was in Anathoth, and weighed him the money, 
even seventeen shekels of silver. And I subscribed the 
evidence and sealed it, and took witnesses and weighed 
him the money in the balances. SolI took the evidence 
of the purchase, both that which was sealed according to the 
law and custom, and that which was open: and I gave the 
evidence of the purchase unto Baruch, the son of Neriah, 
son of Maaseiah, in the sight of Hanameel mine uncle’s 
son, and in the presence of the witnesses that subscribed 
the book of the purchase, before all the Jews that sat in 
the court of the prison. And I charged Baruch before 
them saying, thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Is- 





*Gen. 15:19—21. 
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rael ; take these evidences, the evidence of the purchase, 
both which is sealed and this evidence which is open : and 
put them in an earthen vessel, that they may continue 
many days.”* 

The covenant made by Abraham needed the finishing 
formality—it had not been sealed to make it complete. 
Therefore St. Paul says in his epistle to the Romans, “and 
he received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the right- 
eousness of the faith which he had, being yet uncircum- 
cised.”+ This rendered effective all the preceding formal- 
ities touching the execution of what was necessary to 
make the covenant binding and complete. The contract 
was then signed, sealed and operative. It was proposed 
and sworn to on God’s part, and accepted, ratified ws | seal- 
ed on Abraham’s part, and nothing but a lack of good 
faith on the part of the patriarch, or of his descendants 
could nullify it. 

A document without a seal, if the law require one, has 
no legal effect—it is worthless and inoperative. Though 
the contracting parties have fully agreed upon the terms, 
and though those terms have been reduced to writing, and 
the document duly signed, yet if it be not sealed it is no 
better than blank paper until the seal be applied. 

So. too, it was with the Abrahamic covenant. If those 
who were heirs of the promises refused to apply the seal, 
they were debarred from the blessings of the compact. 
God said to Abraham, “He that is born in thy house and 
he that is bought with thy money, must needs be circum- 
cised ; and my covenant shall be in your flesh for an ever- 
lasting covenant”{ In reference to him that was not cir- 
cumcised, God said, “That soul shall be cut off from his 
people : he hath broken my covenant.”§ This mode of the 
ratification of the covenant was required without excep- 
tion, and the Hebrew clearly understood what God meant, 
and hence the seal was applied by the Jewish parent with 
such scrupulous exactness. He who captiously inquires 
what is the use of affixing a seal to legal documents, and 
who refuses to affix it, must under the laws of the land, 
lose the benefits he would derive from such documents, 
and so too the Hebrew who should have called in question 
the necessity of applying the seal of the covenant—he 








*Jeremiah 32:9—13. tRomans 4:11 
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would not only have lost the benefits that covenant con- 
ferred, but he would have been cut off from among the 
people as having refused, despised and broken God’s cove- 
nant. 

The seal is not the main part of a contract—in fact it is 
no part of it at all. Noone thinks of it in contemplating 
a bargain. The terms of the compact are the main consid- 
eration—whether the proposed covenant be advantageous 
or not. The seal merely ratifies and legalizes what has 
been done. The seal of the covenant presupposed a 
cheerful and thankful acceptance of the blessings God pro- 
posed to bestow—it presupposed a willing heart to accept 
all the terms and conditions—it presupposed obedience 
to God, and a desire to perform all the reciprocal duties 
which that covenant required. The application of the seal 
did not confer upon Abraham, faith, reconciliation to God, 
obedience and righteousness—for he possessed these, “yet 
being uncircumcised,” but the application of the seal as- 
sured him of the completeness of the covenant, and the 
continuance of the divine favor, by which he enjoyed 
these pious characteristics. One may enter upon the pos- 
session of a piece of property with the understanding that 
the legal documents, assuring him the title will be execu- 
ted afterward, but if when the specified time comes he re- 
fuse to affix his seal to those documents, necessary as con- 
ditional to the possession of the property, then he forfeits 
all his right and must surrender the possession. Had 
Abraham refused to affix the seal to that covenant under 
which he was enjoving so much blessing, then he would 
have found those blessings withdrawn and all the advant- 
ages of that compact so favorable to himself forfeited and 
lost. He then would have been guilty of despising and 
breaking God’s covenant. 

Men do not act obstinately in regard to human law and 
usages in this respect, and why should they refuse to per- 
form the conditions which God requires, and the execution 
of formalities, common to human compacts? The cove- 
nant with Abraham, which God proposed, and to which the 
patriarch assented was ratified by the oath, the cleft ani- 
mals with the “smoking furnace” and the “burning lamp” 
passing between the sundered parts and the impress of the 
seal of circumcision. These formalites made that celebra- 
ted covenant complete and valid. 

The Abrahamic covenant contemplated the advent of 
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Him, in whom all the nations of the earth should be bles- 
sed. The seal of the covenant, circumcision, had its pecu- 
liar significance and was emblematic of a holy seed. At 
length after the lapse of centuries He came in the fulness 
of his mission, who was to make an atonement for sin and 
bring in an everlasting righteousness. The covenant 
made with Abraham contemplated his descendants, and 
the ancient Church of God continued to apply the seal of 
the covenant until Jesus had suffered and died: that cove- 
nant being ratified afresh on God’s part by the actual 
sufferings and sin-offering of the Lamb of God. Jehovah 
then fulfilled what he had promjsed to the father of the 
faithful, that in his seed all the nations should be blessed. 

On account of its greater fulness and larger promises the 
Apostle Paul in his epistle to the Hebrews, denominates 
the new dispensation a “New Covenant.” He says, “But 
now hath he obtained a more excellent ministry, by how 
much better also he is the mediator of a better covenant 
which is established upon better promises.”* In justifica- 
tion of designating the extended blessings of the Gospel a 
new covenant, he appeals to God’s declaration in Jeremi- 
ah where he says, “Behold the days come, saith the Lord, 
when I will make a new covenant with the houge of Judah: 
not according to the covenant i made with their fathers, 
in the day when I took them by the hand, to lead them out 
of the land of Egypt: because they continued not in my 
covenant and I regarded them not saith the Lord. For 
this is the covenant that I will make with the house of Is- 
rael after those days saith the Lord: I will put my laws 
into their mind, and write them in their hearts: and I will 
be to them a God and they shall be to me a people; and 
they shall not teach every man his neighbor, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for al! shall 
know me from the least to the greatest.”+ The apostle 
then argues, “In thai he saith, A new covenant, he hath 
made the first old.” 

The old covenant had its peculiar formalities, to which 
the apostle refers. He says, “Then verily the first cove- 
nant had also ordinances of divine service and a worldly 
sanctuary. For there was a tabernacle made; the first 


*Heb. 8 : 6. THeb. 8 : 8—12. 
tHeb. 8 : 13. 
Vout. XIX. No. 75. 
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wherein was the candlestick, and the table and the shew- 
bread : which is also called the sanctuary. And after the 
second vail, the tabernacle which is called the holiest of all : 
which had the golden censer and the ark of the covenant, 
overlaid round about with gold, wherein was the golden 
pot that had manna, and Aaron's rod that budded, and the 
tables of the covenant, and over it the cherubim of glory 
shadowing the mercy seat, of which we cannot now speak 
particularly.” 

These rites and ceremonies of the old covenant al! 
pointed to Christ, and when he came they all Jost their sig- 
nificance, and it was through the retrospective power of 
his death that they who observed these “carnal ordinan- 
ces,” pointing to him, had eternal life. 

The new covenant which was but an amplification of the 
old, required repentance, faith and a godly life. As cir- 
cumcision, the seal of the covenant made with the ancient 
Church pointed to a holy seed which was realized in 
Christ, had lost its significance, a new seal was introduced 
with the new covenant. Much that appertained to the old 
covenant was fulfilled in the Reedemer, and had therefore 
become obsolete. The covenant itself which had been 
pronounced an everlasting covenant remained, but its inci- 
dents and formalities, including the offering of sacrifices, 
divers washings, circumcision, the paschal supper, and in 
fact the whole ceremonial law were not applicable to the 
new order of things introduced by the gospel. Therefore 
St. Paul says, “In that he saith, a new covenant, he hath 
made the first old. Now that which decayeth and wax- 
eth old is ready to vanish away.”+ 

With the new covenant came new ordinances. The 
paschal supper had pointed to the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world. This had “vanished 
away,” and the same night in which our Great Master was 
betrayed He instituted the Lord’s Supper, pointing back- 
ward to His broken body and His shed blood, and forward 
to that time when He and His redeemed ones shall sit 
down to the marriage supper of the Lamb, and drink of the 
wine newly pressed in the kingdom of heaven. 

The old seal having lost its significance, the new cove- 
nant must have its new seal. Hence the Saviour gave 
baptism as the seal of the new covenant, and after His res- 
urrection he commissioned His — to go and teach 
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all nations, “baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.”* 

The new covenant presents the blessings of the gospel, 
and he who accepts that covenant must have applied to 
himself the seal of baptism, which like the seal of circum- 
cision is not without its significance. Baptism signifies 
the washing of regeneration—that as water cleanses the 
body from impurities, so the blood of Christ cleanses the 
soul from the defilements of sin. If the seal of cireumci- 
sion was necessary to the validity of the covenant between 
God and the individual, so is the seal of the new covenant 
necessary for the attainment of the same object. God said 
expressly in regard to the circumcision‘ “That soul shall 
be cut off from his people: he hath broken my covenant.” 
God expects the use of the seal of the new covenant to 
make that covenant valid to the individual, and as he 
changes not, we may understand Him saying as of old to 
such as neglect or refuse the sacrament of baptism, “he 
hath broken my covenant.” The importance therefore of 
baptism cannot be over estimated. 

Weare told bythe Apostle Paul that Abraham “received 
the sign of circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the 
faith which he had, yet being uncircumcised.”§ From 
this we learn that faith and those godly characteristics 
which he possessed were not imparted by circumcision— 
he had the righteousness of faith, “yet being uncircumci- 
sed.” <A celebrated writer| says on this passage, “Circam- 
cision was not therefore, the means of his justification,’ but 
onlyghe sign of that justification which preceded it; just 
as also baptism does not beget faith, but presupposes it.” 
Those who have been baptized in adult years can testify 
that they had the assurance of pardon and joy in believing 
in Jesus, “yet being unbaptized.” 

Thus we learn the office of baptism, the seal of the new 
covenant 1tpresupposes that we have assented to all the 
conditions of the new covenant—that we have signed its 
obligations and are prepared to seal all its provisions. 
In infant baptism the seal is applied to the subject on the 
assent of those who stand as guardians and representatives 
of the child. Under the old covenant the seal of cicum- 
*Matt. 28 : 19. 
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cision was applied in like manner and under like circum- 
stances. 

When the seal is applied to a legal document, the con- 
ditions have already been agreed upon, the signature at- 
tached and sealing completes the instrument which is then 
ready for delivery. When the seal of baptism is applied 
it is understood that this is the last act to make the bless- 
ings of the new covenant available to ourselves. 

Luther, in his Smaller Catechism, tells us of baptism, that, 
“Tt worketh forgiveness of sins, delivers from death and the 
devil, and confers everlasting salvation on all who believe 
as the word and promise of God declare.”. This is predi- 
cated of baptism not as a means, but of baptism as a seal 
of the covenant, and including that covenant with its mul- 
titudinops blessings. That Luther does not intend to 
teach that baptism accomplishes these as a@ means is evi- 
dent from Article XIII of the Augsburg Confession, which 
says, “Concerning the use of the Sacraments it is taught 
that the Sacraments have been instituted not only as 
tokens by which Christians may be known externally, but 
as signs and evidences of the divine will toward us, for the 
purpose of exciting and strengthening our faith, and they 
ure properly then used only, when received in faith and 
when faith is strengthened by them.” 

The Augsburg Confession teaches in Article IX, that 
“baptism is necessary,” and this doctrine is in conformity 
with the whole tenor of Scripture. Circumcision was 
necessary and baptism cannot be any theless so. Circum- 
cision was the seal of the old dispensation and covenant— 
baptism is the seal of the new covenant, and without the 
seal the document is without validity. Undoubtedly there 
are exceptions, owing to peculiar circumstances, as where 
children die in infancy unbaptized, or the adult from some 
combination of obstacles is prevented, or where an honest 
intention exists to speedily apply the seal of the covenant. 
No one should underestimate the importance of Christian 
baptism, nor count as unimportant that which God requires, 
and upon which he will ¢nsist except in peculiar and 
exceptional cases. 
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ARTICLE III. 


REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 
LXX. 
WILLIAM BEATES. 


William Beates, after having lived more than four score 
and ten years, on the morning of August 17th 1867, 
gently and peacefully passed to his rest. He was one of 
the links connecting the past with the present generation. 
He was trusted, honored and loved by the brethren. Ilis 
sterling qualities, the unobtrusive character of his piety, 
his exemplary life and faithful services were gratefully 
acknowledged ; they were rewarded by the affection and 
reverence of those, among whom he lived and laborec, 
With nothing to dim the lustre of bis name he has lett 
upon the memorial tablets of the Church an impression of 
moral worth, apostolic simplicity and heavenly-mindedness, 
which can never be effaced. 

The subject of our sketch, was the son of Conrad Pae- 
thes, as the name was originally written, a native of 
Wildberg, Germany, who immigrated to this country in 
1730, just two years before the birth of Washington. 
During the American Revolution he espoused the cause of 
Colonial Independence, and did all in his power to advance 
its interests. He was a member of the Pennsylvania 
militia engaged in active service. After the battle of 
Brandywine, he remained at home with his family in Phila- 
delphia, and as he could not carry on his regular business 
during the occupancy of the city by the British, all inter- 
communication with Virginia, whence he procured his 
Tobacco, being suspended, he sold shoes and other useful 
articles ; also rifles, powder and shot, which he disposed of 
to those who were disloyal to the English government and 
were endeavoring to throw of all allegiance to a foreign 
power. This was regarded as a grievous offence. A Tory 
neighbor gave Lord Howe information of the fact. An 
officer was immediately sent to close the store and take 
possession of the keys. Some time elapsed before they 
were restored, aud he was permitted to resume business, and 
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then only through the earnest entreaties of a Quaker friend 
who happened to be in sympathy with Howe. But this 
did not diminish Mr. Paethes’ patriotic ardor, or his desire 
to render service to the good cause, whenever an opportu- 
‘ty offered. During the progress of the War and after its 
termination, he expended quite a little fortune by giving 
out specie currency freely to the army and private friends, 
and receiving in return the continental money, which was 
never redeemed by the Government. This devoted patriot 
lived to see his fond expectations, in reference to his 
country, realized. He died of yellow fever in 1798, just 
as the subject of our narrative reached his majority. The 
mother (Barbara Geyer,) was also of German extraction. 
She came to the United States, a girl of eleven summers, 
of most respectable connexions. Her brothers and sisters 
married here, and were well known. Their descendants 
are quitenumerous, among whom we find Col. James Page, 
of the Philadelphia bar, prominent in the State and highly 
esteemed by his friends. Mrs. Paethes survived her hus- 
band seventeen years, and with the assistance of her son 
continued successfully to carry on the Tobacco business. 


William was born June 14th 1777, whilst Philadelphia 
was in the possession of the enemy. In after life he often 


spoke with deep interest of the thrilling scenes which 
transpired during the days of his childhood, of the aliena- 
t on and bitterness among neighbors, and of the zeal and 
eurnestness, With which even the boys would respectively 
espouse the interests of the two parties. Long after peace 
was declared, England still had her warm advocates in this 
“land of the free and the home of the brave.” He vividly 
remembered how a Tory, in the vicinity of his father’s 
residence, would take him by the hair, and as he attempted 
to escape his firm grasp, would pull out large bunches, 

ecause the patriotic lad, in the buoyancy of his spirits 
and in bold defiance, would lustly cry: “Hurrah for Gen- 
eral Washington!” “Hurrah for the Continental Con- 
gress!” He had very distinct recollections of the appear- 
ance of Washington, whose residence in Philadelphia, was 
for a season, on Market street, above Fifth, just opposite 
the house of his father. He frequently saw him as he 
daily rode out on his grey war-horse with bright hoofs, 
polished with shoe blacking as was the fashion in those 
days. It was exceedingly interesting to sit by Mr. Beates’ 
side and listen to his narratives as he lived over again the 
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events of by-gone days, and vividly recalled reminiscences 
of the past, connected with affairs of State and Church. 
Wilham was a youth of steady, industrious habits; free 
from vicious tendencies, although indifferent and careless 
on the subject of religion. He was reared under Christian 
influences, and regularly attended the services of the sanc- 
tuary in the German churches, then under the pastoral 
care of Drs Helmuth, and Schmidt. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Parochial School. In his sixteenth year his 
attention to the truth was arrested, and a concern for the 
salvation of his soul awakened, under circumstances very 
peculiar. He was returning from Zion’s Church, where 
Dr. Helmuth had delivered a most solemn discourse on the 
miraculous restoration of the paralytic. He had listened 
with earnest attention, as was his custom, to the eloquent 
preacher, yet the sermon seemed to have made no deeper 
impression than on previous occasions. But, as he was in’ 
the act of crossing Arch street homeward, he imagined 
that he heard a voice, in the most emphatic tones, saying 
to him: “You shall never enter that Church again, as you 
now are.” The words continued to ring in his ears—he 
could not divest his mind of the impression. It was in 
the year 1793, when the yellow fever was so fearfully 
raging in Philadelphia, and thousands were the daily vic- 
tims of its ruthless ravages. No one left home without 
carrying with him camphor, ammonia, or some disinfectant, 
as a safe-guard from the dreaded pestilence. William had 
with him on this occasion, a sponge saturated with laven- 
der, which he immediately applied to his nostrils, and with 
great trepidation were his steps accelerated. As he reach- 
ed the Markét House he sought shelter beneath its roof, 
but, just as his home was in sight, he encountered a hearse; 
a cold shudder passed over his frame, the very atmosphere 
seemed impregnated with death. Breathless he rushed 
into the house, and soon the little family, unconscious of 
what was agitating his youthful breast, were gathered 
around the table, where was spread the simple but substan- 
tial meal. It had not for him, however, on this occasion, 
the usual zest. His appetite had gone. He longed for 
solitude. But whither could he flee? “Hell,” he says, 
“seemed to be getting fast hold of me, and I was filled with 
indescribable misery.” He retired to the shop—it was 
Sunday—that he might be alone. In his mental distress, 
he thought he again heard the voice, which had previously 
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addressed him, saying: “Look within!” “The wages of 
sin is death.” “These you are now reaping.” His eyes 
are partially opened. He is awakened to a sense of his 
danger and his guilt. He now realizes, as he never before 
had, his true spiritual condition. He begins to feel how 
odious a thing sin is, and how ruinous are its consequences. 
The scriptural injunction, “Seek the Lord,” appeared to 
sound in his ears as if uttered by a human voice. The 
prompt inquiry was, “How?” The reply came, “By 
prayer.” “I immediately fell upon my knees,” he says, 
“and commenced with the only prayer I knew, ‘Our Fath- 
er,’ but ere I had finished, my tongue seemed loosened, my 
lips were unsealed, and, for full an hour, I continued in 
earnest supplication at the mercy-seat, pleading with God 
for the forgiveness of my sins.” His supplications were 
not long unanswered. He thought he heard the same 
voice saying to him, “Thy sins are forgiven thee!” He 
now enjoyed peace of mind—that peace which passeth 
knowledge. His joy was as great as the agony he had 
experienced. He believed that he had become the subject 
of a spiritual renovation. He hastened in the afternoon to 
God’s house with devout gratitude, “no longer a child of 
hell,” to use his own language, “but an heir of heaven.” 
His spiritual enjoyment, however, was not unalloyed Sor- 
row was sometimes mingled with his cup of happiness. 
He had his difficulties, his trials and his fears Doubts 
were suggested in reference to the sincerity of his repent- 
ance, his personal acceptance with God. But he that was 
for him was stronger than all his enemies. In the mean 
time the epidemic broke out with increased violence, and 
the whole family repaired to the country. “Here I enjoy- 
ed,” said he, “golden opportunities for solitude, meditation 
and prayer, and soon my triumph over the great Adver- 
sary seemed complete. Thus sweetly I spent a few weeks 
in Nature’s temple, where God visibly dwells.” His busi- 
ness relations, however, again brought him to the city; 
and his temptations and conflicts returned. Thoughts the 
most profane entered his mind, and he was almost driven 
to despair. He was tempted to believe that he had com- 
mitted the sin which has no forgiveness. Terrible was the 
struggle. For a moment his faith appeared to falter. 
Nevertheless God did not abandon him. He was brought 
toa higher appreciation of the truth, to a practical and cor- 
dial reception of the gospel, to an entire consecration of 
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himself to the service of his Master. He once more tri- 
umphed over his spiritual foes. He came forth from the 
contest stronger than before. 

Dr. Helmuth, some time after, on becoming acquainted 
with the change that had taken place in the young man’s 
religious views, urged him to unite in the exercises of the 
“Mosheim Society,” an Association connected with the 
Church, similar to our Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and designed to promote the mental and spiritual 
improvement of its members. The Theological students, 
connected with the Seminary, belonged to this Society. 
The exercises consisted of singing and prayer, the reading 
and exposition of the Scriptures, and the discussion of 
questions on religious topics. Committees were appointed 
at these meetings to assist in the Sunday Schools of our 
Church, in the city and the vicinity. Under these in‘lu- 
ences, Mr. Beates’ character rapidly developed. He be- 
came established in the faith, and gave evidence of tl 
sincerity of his profession in an earnest, faithful life. He 
was particularly interested in a School, commenced by 
Mrs. Yeager, who had gathered the children of the neigh- 
borhood in her own house on the Lord’s Day, and instruct- 
ed them in the principles of the Christian religion. Here 
he often attended, and exercised his gifts. In doing good 
he received good. He was also a teacher in the Church 
Sunday School, and frequently opened and closed the 
services with prayer. On one of these occasions, his Pas- 
tor, being present, for the first time suggested to him the 
subject of the Christian ministry. “William,” said he, 
“you must preach the gospel.” “I!” No? If the Lord 
needs workmen, he has many more worthy to do his 
work. I cannot.” “You do not know,” answered Dr. 
Helmuth, “the Lord chooses his workmen, and he knows 
best.” “True,” says the young man, “but how could I 
preach? In one half hour I could tell all I know, and 
what then?” “William,” replied the venerable Doctor, 
“vour head is now like an apothecary shop, upside down ; 
all that is required to be done is to set the materials in or- 
der.” Thus ended the first interview with his Pastor on 
the subject of the ministry. About the same time he had 
a dream which made a deep impression upon his mind. 
He thought he was listening to an English preacher, who, 
in the midst of his discourse, was so much embarrassed 
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that he could not proceed, and that the voice which had, 
on a previous occasion, addressed him, peremptorily said, 
“Go, preach in his place.” The effort to obey awoke him, 
several incidents occurred at this time, which strengthened 
the conviction, that it was his duty to labor in the minis- 
try of reconciliation. A noted infidel happened to visit 
his father, and, turning to the young man, very much to 
the surprise of the family, said, “William, you must preach 
the gospel.” Personal friends were earnestly directing his 
attention to the subject, but, modest in reference to his 
own abilities, his timid spirit shrank from the responsibil- 
ities of the office. Whilst his mind was thus deeply ex- 
ercised as to duty, and earnestly engaged in meditation 
and prayer, he took up Bogatsky, and as he opened the book 
the first word that met his eye was Predige, (Preach.) He 
closed the book. “I then felt,” said he, “ ‘Woe is unto me, 
if I preach not the gospel.’ Prostrate upon my knees I 
prayed, “Take away my spirit, O God, rather than I should 
enter upon the work without thy ‘spirit.” Only a few 
weeks before his death, he referred to this season of men- 
tal anguish, through which be passed, and remarked that 
his constant prayer was, “Teach me, O Lord, teach me thy 
will, that I may do it.” He was so slow to believe that 
the Lord wanted him to labor, as a minister, in his vine- 
yard. He dreamed that he was accosted by his Pastor, in 
the following language: “William, why do you not call to 
see me? Is it because you fear I will urge you to study 
for the ministry? Are you afraid to suffer for Christ's 
sake?” “J am not afraid to suffer,” was the reply, “but I 
have no time to come, except on Saturday.’ “Well, then,” 

said the good man, “come at thattime.” He met the Pastor, 
in the course of a few days, and what struck him as moet 
remarkable was, that this identical conversation occurred. 
He dreamed again, that he was standing along the high- 
way, when he saw the Lord, as the “Ancient of days,” 
with great benignity of countenance, approach him. He 
supposed he fell down before him in humble adoration, 
and begged that He would impart unto him a knowledge 
of Himself, and of Jesus whom He had sent. The following 
day he received, as a present, a book with that title, which 
seemed to him a most striking coincidence. He dreamed, 
too, that he was standing before a great throne, upon 
which Christ was seated. To which when he was conduct- 
ed, he thought he heard the Saviour say, “Not yet—he is 
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before his time—his work on earth is not done.” These 
dreams indicate his deep mental emotions; many sleepless 
hours did he spend in prayer, that he might ascertain the 
path of duty. His soul was greatly distressed. It was a 
terrible ordeal through which he passed, a painful struggle, 
before he reached the final decision. It was only after 
yeats of misgivings and doubts that he ventured, in reli- 
ance on the divine assistance, to consecrate himself to this 
solemn and responsible work. When God’s will seemed 
clear to him, he promptly prepared to execute it. He was 
“not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 

Mr. Beates was about twenty-one years of age when he 
lost his father. His occupation he had learned in youth, 
and, as a means of support for the family, he with his 
widowed mother continued the old business. The trust 
committed to him he most faithfully executed, for nine 
years, until he was convinced that it was his duty to pre- 
pare for the Christian ministry. The only compensation 
he received for his services was his boarding with such 
clothing as he required. Several persons sought a part- 
nership with him in business, offering the most favorable 
terms, they furnishing the capital and equally dividing the 
profits with him. But to all these flattering propositions 
he gave the same reply: “Ask my mother, and if she con- 
sents, I will entertain the question. But his mother, as 
she derived from his services great pecuniary advantages, 
was unwilling to release him. She proposed to-give him 
an interest in the business, but he declined the offer. He 
was desirous of enlarging the operations, but his mother 
was timid, and he thought there might be, on this account, 
some unpleasant differences between them. “Mother,” 
said he, “if I were to enter into partnership with you, I 
would have as much to say, in conducting the business, 
as you, and as you are opposed to its extension, there 
might be unkind feeling and angry words, which between 
a mother and son would be highly unbecoming. There- 
fore I prefer to remain just as I am, and work for my 
maintenance.” He was unwilling to leave his mother 
without her approval, though she was exceedingly rigid 
in her exactions. “Although I felt,” he said, “that I was 
not doing myself justice in working merely for my victuals 
and clothes, the command ‘Ilonor thy father and thy 
mother’ seemed imperative, and I dared not disobey.” 
When, however, he informed his mother of his determina- 
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tion to prepare for the ministry, she made no objection. 
She yielded her cordial assent, and the son, a few years af- 
terwards, enjoyed the satisfaction, the unspeakable joy, 
of seeing her, whom he had so long faithfully served, 
brought, through his instrumentality, to a saving acquaint- 
ance with the Saviour. 

On the morning of May 12th 1807, in the thirtieth year 
of his age, as a theological student, Mr. Beates entered the 
study of Dr. Ilelmuth. Under his instructions and those 
of his colleague, Dr. Schmidt, he continued his studies for 
three years. He frequently spoke with gratitude and af- 
fection of the labors of these men. Their memory was 
yrought in the very texture of his character, and the 
spirit, which animated his revered preceptors, was repro- 
duced in his own ministry. During the prosecution of his 
studies he f frequen itly assisted in the services of the Church 
and was e mpl loyed in sup plying vacant congregations in 
the vicinity of the city. His first regular sermon was 
preached at ( an », after he had studied one year. He 
his journey to the p! 
deepest solicitude his feel) 


describes lace as accompanied with the 
Ings became greatly excited, 
and when the little church was pointed out to him, it 
seemed as if an arrow had pierced his soul. He spoke, 
however, with great freedom to himself, and from tlie 
heart. The sermon was long remember “, an d was pro- 
ductive of permanent results. Soon after this he assisted 
ilelnwuth ona sacramental poten rag 

Ile was licensed by the Synod of Pennsylvania, and on 
the Sth of July 1810 preached bis introductory dis- 
course in the Warwick Pastorate, which at one time 
included the congregations at Womelsdortf, Myerstown, 
Schaetferstow 


n, Manheim, Kissel Will and White Oak, 
from the words: “The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all. Amen.” Ilis valedictory was delivered 
August 14th 1856 from the text: “Now the God of hope 
fill you with all joy and peace in believing that 
abound in hope, through the power of the Holy 
“ A\jthough many years have elapsed,” writes Dr. 

‘since the close of his ministry in these congreg 
name, his preaching and services are vividly ren 


by the people of that entire section of country.” 


labors were arduous during these twenty-six years, 


his success was very great. As his health, however 
fered {rom constant exposure to all kinds of weather, for 
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his congregations were distant and his members scattered, 
he felt the importance and necessity of rest. He accord- 
ingly resigned his position and removed to Lancaster, 
preaching occasionally and performing other religious ser- 
vices when an opportunity offered. At a subsequent 
period he was prevailed upon to take charge of Zion’s 
(German Lutheran) Church in Lancaster, which was in a 
distracted and languishing condition,not only on account of 
its pecuniary embarrassments, but from various other 
causes, which threatened its dissolution. With his accus- 
tomed zeal and energy he took hold of the enterprise, re- 
fusing all compensation for his services, yet stipulating 
with the congregation, that they regularly raise the promised 
amount of salary and appropriate it to the liquidation of 
theChurchdebt. “Inthis way,” says Dr. Krotel, “they were 
gradually extricated from their financial difficulties, whilst 
his faithful pro ‘lamation of the gospel, wise and diligent 
pastoral ministrations, and consistent walk and conversa- 
tion were greatly instrumental in building up the people 
in their most holy faith. A large and united congrega- 
tion gathered around him, and the work of the Lord pros- 
pered in his hands.” He was their Pastor for fifteen 
years. But in 1853, the increasing infirmities of age con- 
strained him to retire from the active duties of the minis- 
try, to resign to other hands the work in which he had 
been so long engaged. He continued a regular attendant 
at Church, and often participated in the services. As 
long as his physical strength permitted he preached with 
his usual vigor and eloquence, sometimes for his own 
Church and frequently for other denominations. The 
people were always olad to hear the aged preacher whose 
eye was not yet dim and whose natural force was still un- 
abated. His visitations to the sick and the infirm he 
continued so lone as he was able, until within a few 
months of his death. He frequently spoke of his ap- 
proaching change with satisfaction and delight, and referred 
to the eternal world as a place of activity. “Heaven I 
look upon,” he said, “as a High School. ‘he schools on 
earth are only primary. In that very thing, in which we 
most excel here below, will we advance with the greatest 
”? 


rapidity in the world above.” “What are your feelings, 
on a certain occasion, inquired one of his sons, “in reter- 
ence to death? Many persons in dying have their minds 
obscured and beclouded by reason of sympathy with a 
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body suffering from protracted sickness. With the except- 
ion of your heart you seem to be in the enjoyment of 
sound physical health; your mental faculties are unim- 
paired. Now, how do you feel in view of death ?” So far 
as feeling is concerned,” he replied, “I can almost see into 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and then, perhaps, in a half hour, 
allis darkness. That has, however, nothing to do with my 
condition. The Saviour, in his hour of darkness, did not 
ery, O God! OGod! Why hast thou forsaken me? but 
My God! My God! Feeling isa very uncertain and danger- 
ous thing to depend upon. I depend on the Word.” 
Truly planted on the Rock of Ages, and conscious of the 
security of his position, the closing scenes of his life were 
a realization of that promise, in which God has engaged to 
keep in perfect peace those whose minds are stayed “upon 
him. 

He met for the last time, the Synod of which he had 
been a member for more than half a century, at its annual 
Convention, in the spring of 1866. The occasion com- 
memorated the anniversary of his 90th birth-day. As the 
venerable Senior uttered his solemn farewell, words of 
paternal counsel and affection to loving and loved children, 
urging them to be faithful to their high trust, to seek 
the favor of God and to love one another, the effect was 
thrilling. “During the delivery of the address,” says Dr. 
Conrad, “there was not a cheek in the assembly not suffu- 
sed with tears. Never have we listened to more solemn 
words, or witnessed a more impressive scene. Never will 
it be forgotten by those, whose fortune it was _ to be pres- 
ont.’ And as he once more in prayer and supplication 
commended to God’s covenant-keeping the Church and 
Synod, as the members with subdued emotion were bowed 
before him, and he raised his hands to pronounce the bene- 
diction, it was a spectacle fitting for the painter’s pencil, 
worthy of perpetual and grateful remembrance. 

Mr. Beates lived beyond a year from this period, but he 
suffered more or less pain in the left arm, and at times, 
also, in the left side, caused by the disease, ossification of 
the heart, which terminated his life. His sufferings were 
borne with exemplary patience aud unfaltering faith. 
Although feeble in his physical frame, in the full posses- 
sion of his mental powers, he was occupied with grateful 
subjects of contemplation, in almost constant communion 
with his God. His face was habitually serene. His heart 
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reposed in the sure promises of the Word, and he would fre- 
quently with deep emphasis say, “I know that my Redeem- 
er liveth.” His thoughts were much upon the eternal and 
the invisible. He spoke of the hour of his departure with 
satisfaction and delight, and embraced every opportunity 
which occurred, to preach the truths of the gospel to his 
children, and to all who approached him. “In view of 
death,” he remarked “I have three things to say to my 
family: Serve the Lord; Be liberal to the Church; Be 
kind to the poor.” His son Henry observed: “Father, 
you have been serving the Lord all your life, at least for 
seventy-five years, do you feel that you merit any thing 
for all these years of service?” “No!” was his emphatic 
reply, “I have nothing in the way of merit ; I depend en- 
tirely upon the merits of Christ.” He added: “Here I 
am, aged and helpless, and though I had untold wealth, it 
would avail nothing in the hour of eternity. What a 
miserable creature I would be now, were it not for religion, 
true religion.” The day he died he expressed a desire 
once more to commemorate with his family the sufferings and 
death of his blessed Saviour. He felt that his end would 
not much longer be deferred. His strength was sufficient 
to enable him to move from his couch to a chair, and he 
determined, in the exercise of his ministerial office, to ad- 
minister the ordinance himself. The symbols of the in- 
stitution were spread on the table, and the members of the 
household soon gathered around him. To avoid confusion 
he assigned a place to each one, and taking up the Liturgy 
which he had used for many years, he opened the service with 
a voice strong enough to be distinctly heard in the adjoin- 
ing room. He repeated the prescribed words of the 
Supper, offered an extemporaneous and most touching 
prayer, and then began to distribute the bread. But in 
the act of the administration, just as he pronounced the 
word “Ewigkeit” (eternity,) he fell back into the arms of 
one of his daughters and, withouta struggle ora visible pang, 
the pulsations of that noble heart were gently quieted. 
They looked, and he had gone; the silken cord was loosed, 
the vital spark had ceased to glow. “Absent from the 
body” he was at once, “present with the Lord,” to behold 
his face in righteousness. His euthunasia was more like 
translation than death. 

“There was no death ; what seemed so was transition.” He 
was immediately transferred to the communion of the 
saints, made perfect in another and better world. 
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‘Eternity and time 
Met for a moment here, 

From earth to heaven, a scale sublime 
Rested on either sphere, 

Whose sieps a saintly figure trod, 
By death’s cold hand led home to God.” 


It was his request, that he should be quietly buried, un- 
accompanied by any demonstration, that his remains should 
not be taken to the Church. Religious services were ac- 
cordingly held at his residence, where a great concourse of 
citizens bad gathered, and at the grave; conducted by Rev. 
Dr. Krotel, the President of Synod, and Rev. Messrs. J. 
A. Darmstaetter and C. F. W. Hoppe. There wasa long 
procession, including the children and members of the Ger- 
man Church, who although his pastoral relations to them 
had been severed some years before, still affectionately re- 
membered him. The city of Lancaster rarely witnessed 
so large an assembly on any similar occasion. It seemed 
as if the whole community had come forth to do honor to 
him whose venerated form and sterling virtues were so 
familiar to them all. His body, so long the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, was quietly laid in Woodward-Hill Cemetery 
by the side of his son-in-law, Rev. J. 8. Crumbaugh, who 
peacefully passed away in 1859. 

Mr. Beates was married to Ann M. Herbert, of Lancas- 
ter. He was the father of twelve children, ten of whom 
with their widowed mother are still living. 

The excellencies in Mr. Beates character may be easily 
gathered from the facts already presented. His prominent 
traits were so patent, that it was scarcely possible to mis- 
take them. He was regarded as a man of marked ability, 
of great quickness of thought, of high-toned integrity, of 
eminent usefulness. Conscientious and upright asa young 
man, early brought under the influence of divine truth, in- 
troduced into the ministry under circumstances of pe- 
culiar interest, we could expect nothing else than a career 
of faithful service in the great work to which he had con- 
secrated his life, a high position in the respect and good 
will of his brethren, the cordial confidence and deep affec- 
tion of the whole community. “I never saw him,” says 
Dr. Muhlenberg, “without being more and more deeply 
impressed with the thought that he was a good man, ‘an 


, 9 


Israelite, indeed, in whom there was no guile’. 
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Mr. Beates was a man of strong, native powers, of a 
well-balanced mind and a sound judgment. Although he 
had never enjoyed the benefits of a regular Collegiate 
training, he was a diligent student of the Scriptures, and 
constant converse with the divine word gave a peculiar 
freshness and originality to all his thoughts. In the pul- 
pit he possessed more than ordinary ability. He was al- 
ways instructive, earnest and effective. “He was,” says 
Dr. Krotel, a natural orator. In almost every sermon he 
would say something in so striking and original a way, that 
it would fix itself indelibly in the memory of his hearers.” 
Dr. Conrad writes: “He was highly gifted as a preacher. 
We frequently heard him, and always with interest and 
profit. His greatest power was in the direction of the pa- 
thetic. Often have we seen his entire audience, as if by a 
common and unaccountable impulse, melted to tears, either 
by his solemn appeals to them as sinners, or by his impres- 
sive delineations of the sufferings and love of the Saviour. 
And this influence over his audience was entirely free 
from the dramatic and sensational. On the contrary, his 
preaching was as artless as the speech of a little child.” 
“I always considered it a privilege,” says Dr: Muhlenberg, 
“to hear him preach. His mode was simple, earnest and 
fearless. He did not keep back any of God’s truth from 
fear of man. If he failed in any respect, it may have been 
on the side of undue severity. He reminded me of one of 
the ancient prophets in the uncompromising manner, in 
which he rebuked the sins of the people. His sermons 
were, also, eminently scriptural, and the truth was always 
presented with great originality and force.” His deep- 
toned piety, his thorough knowledge of the plan of salva- 
tion, his familiar acquaintance with the human heart ren- 
dered his preaching deeply interesting and impressive. 
His fidelity no one could doubt. On a certain occasion, as 
he descended from the pulpit, he was accosted by one of 
the church officers who was apprehensive that the discourse 
just preached, was entirely too pointed and would give of- 
fence. “Did I utter any thing,” said the preacher, “not 
contained in the Bible?” “No! I cannot say, that you 
did,” was the reply. “When I came hither 1 found that 

sible,” said Mr. Beates, pointing to it in the pulpit, “and 
I presumed that you wanted me to preach from it; accord- 
ing to your own admission I confined myself to its teach 
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ings. Then why find fault with me?” This response, if 
it did not entirely satisfy, completely silenced, the fault- 
finder. In the pulpit his manner was exceedingly natural, 
He imitated no one. He was accustomed to say, that he 
never spoke, unless he felt what he said. He would some- 
times refer to a minister who tried to imitate Dr. Helmuth, 
and failed. He happened to hear him preach in Zion’s 
Church, one Easter Sunday, when the eloquent divine, in 
his impressive manner, exclaimed three times, “Oster, Oster, 
Oster!” Observing the wonderful effect it produced upon 
the congregation, bringing many to tears, the preacher 
from the country determined to try the same experiment 
in his own church. Accordingly on the following Whit- 
Sunday the man, small in stature and with a shrill, squeak- 
ing voice, repeated thrice, “Pfingsten, Pfingsten, Pfingsten !” 
The result was that the whole congregation burst into a 
loud laugh. “So much,” said Mr. Beates, “for trying on 
other men’s clothes.” He also used to tell an incident in 
reference to a Lutheran minister, who wanted to take as a 
model, the distinguished Whitfield, who, on a certain occa- 
sion, was under the necessity of remaining over night at a 
country inn, where he found a large number of men enga- 
ged in drinking and indulging in the most offensive impre- 
cations. Stepping up to the bar he called for a pitcher of 
water and, handing it to the most profane man of the party, 
urged him, ip tones peculiarly his own, to take a hearty 
drink now, for the time would soon come when, in the next 
world he would cry in vain for a single drop of water to 
cool his parched tongue. The truth, together with Whit- 
field’s manner, made a deep impression upon the sinner’s 
heart, and the result was his hopeful conversion. The 
Lutheran minister, on a similar occasion, having remem- 
bered the incident, concluded to employ the same remedy, 
but without success. To his surprise, personal violence 
was offered him; he was most severely handled. 

As a Pastor, Mr. Beates was very successful. He had 
tact. He knew how to deal with men. His kindness of 
heart shone forth even in his reproofs, and the individual 
felt that the rebuke was levelled, not at him, but at the of- 
fence. On acertain occasion an individual came to him 
apparently in the deepest distress, perplexed in reference 
to some mystery in the Bible. He, at first, supposed that 
he was concerned with regard to the salvation of his soul, 
and he rejoiced in the opportunity of directing an awaken- 
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ed sinner to the Saviour. But, how great his disappoint- 
ment, on learning that the man’s solicitude was occasioned 
by the difficult question, “Where did Cain obtain his 
wife?” “Sir,” said the reverend father, without a in 
the least ruffled by the inquiry, “Sir, go home and sleep a 
night; return to me, to-morrow morning, and bring with 
you some proof, that it will be ofany benefit to you to have the 
question answered, and I will answer it for you.” The 
next day the man returned, when Mr. Beates exhorted him 
to repent of his sins, and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and be converted. He engaged with him in earnest and 
importunate prayer, and soon found him rejoicing in 
Christ. With peculiar tenderness he sympathized with 
the poor and me oppressed, the lowly and the obscure. 
Referring one day to his postorn labors, he said, “I dis- 
criminate between the rich and th > poor, but it is always 
in favor of the latter.” In the administration of Church 
discipline, he thought the greatest care should be exercised, 

that we ought to be slow in condemning an individual, that 
God alone could look into the heart. On one occasion, at 
the usual service, pre i ‘atory to the celebration of ‘the 
Lord’s Supper, he was, in his earnest, simple manner, re- 
minding Christians that ‘it was not only a duty but a priv- 
ilege to participate in the ordinance, adding that whilst it 
was his duty to urge all the members to come to the table 
of the Lord, he felt boun d to say to those who were living 
in sin, impenitent and unbeliev ing x, and were not striving 
to overcome their evil habits: “1 Do not come ; for such, the 
ordinance is not int sieeve ' ” At the conclusion of the ser- 
vices, when those who proposed to commune on the fol- 
lowing day, handed in their names, among the number 
was a man who was known, occasionally to indulge in the 
use of ardent spirits. For a moment the Pastor was dis- 
concerted. He knew not whether to exclude him, or 
favor his reception. “With the exception of this one 

sin,” he reasoned, “in all probability his besetting sin, he 
is a most exemplary Christian, so far as I can form an 
opinion. I cannot see into his heart, and therefore do not 
know whether there may not be within, the bitter conflict 

in reference to this very sin. If he is struggling, it is for 
him to use this means of grace to encourage and strength- 
en him in the contest I have, at any rate, set before him 
his duty, and if he partakes of the Supper unworthily, 
upon him rests the responsibility. I cannot refuse his 
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application.” Two weeks after this Communion, he 
preached the man’s funeral discourse. Mr. Beates was a 
very successful Catechist. He prepared himself carefully 
for the exercise. When Pastor of tne Congregation at 
Kissel Hill, Rev. S. Rineke, of the Moravian Church, fre- 
quently came to listen to the instructions, imparted to the 
Catechumens. Ministerial brethren often sought his 
counsel and direction. To a young man in the tide of his 
popularity, caressed and admired, who had just been call- 
ed to one of our most prominent ‘churches, he said, “To- 
day it is ‘Hosanna,’ to-morrow it will be ’Crucify him.’” 
In the discharge of his own duties he never cared for hu- 
man applause. He knew how little value was to be at- 
tached to the opinions of the multitude, how unsatisfactory 
were the praises of men. His constant aim was to secure 
the approval of his own heart and the favor of his God. 
We heard him once speak among other trials, connected 
with his ministry, of a suit brought against him, when sev- 
enty-eight years of age, to recover, in accordance with a 
legi islative act of 1729-30, the penalty of £00 for marry- 
ing a minor, without the consent of the parents. Although 
it was clearly shown in the trial, that there was no inten- 
tion on his part to violate the law, or do the plaintiff any 
injury ; that the defendant had taken every means in his 
power to ascertain the age of the parties and was assured 
that all was right : also, that there was a ti rap laid, a precon- 
certed arrangement between the father and the son to in- 
duce the minister to perform the ceremony, so that the 
£50, just the sum of money required by the father for the 
completion of a dwelling, then in process of erection, might 
be secured, the Court imposed the fine, alleging that the 
publication of the bans was necessary, a law regarded 

obsolete, of which Mr. Beates had never heard during a min- 
istry of nearly halfacentury. There was no redress, and he 
had to submit. In speaking of the injustice done him in 
this case, said he ; “The figure of Justice which surmounts 
the steeple of the Court House has a pair of scales in her 
hand to show justice is to be administerd, in the Court- 
room below, while there is a rod (lightning-rod) behind.” 
“This,” he continued, “should be reversed. The rod 
should be placed in the hand, and the scales in the rear.” 
Some idea of the extent of Mr. Beates’ labors, whilst he 
was engaged in the pastoral work, may be gathered from 
the fact that he preached nearly four thousand sermons, bapti- 
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zed four thousand three hundred, confirmed two thousand 
and buried one thousand. 

Mr. Beates loved the Church, in which he had been 
reared, and in whose service he so long labored, yet he 
was entirely free from all narrow or sectarian prejudices. 
His theological views were in full sympathy with the ven- 
erable Confession of the Church ; its doctrines he cordially 
embraced, although he had great charity for those who 
dissented from him in sentiment. He was an open, bold 
and uncompromising defender of the truth, yet the doc- 
trinal differences existing among good men, especially in 
matters beyond the grasp of the human intellect, he re- 
garded of minor importance. He had an aversion for 
controversy, and carefully avoided all discussions, conduct- 
ed in a spirit of recrimination and unfriendly criticism. 
When he differed from others he was content to state 
briefly and clearly the grounds of his difference, and his 
objections to the views of his opponents. While he felt 
that so much was due to the cause of truth, he had no 
desire to press the discussions beyond the limits of cour- 
tesy and kind feeling. He never allowed himself to be en- 
tangled in theological metaphysics. He deeply lamented 
and mourned over the difficulties and divisions in the 
Church. He was disinclined to take any part in the dis- 
putes. “I hold,” said he, “to neither party in the Church. 
Iam no party man. I will not share in the family quar- 
rel. My time is nearly out. My mind is fixed. 1 am 
waiting to go, where we shall know all these things. 
Some things I know, others I do not know. The Lord’s 
Supper isa mystery. Why the bread and wine are called 
the body and blood of Christ I do not know. But I be- 
lieve—else I make Christ a liar. Yet 1 do not believe, 
that I eat his carnal body —the body that hung upon the 
tree.” On another occasion he said: “That Christ is pres- 
ent in the Sacrament I have no doubt. My God has said 
so, and that is sufficient. How belongs to him. To re. 
ceive him belongs to me. I have enough to do with my 
hows. How I live, how I love, how I fight, how I partake 
of the Supper, and if I am not careful, my how (wie) will, 
at last, be turned into woe. The Saviour is present at my 
Communion, he is with me in the Supper—the manner be- 
longs to him.” He added: “Many a so-called Doctor dis- 
putes, and disputes, and reaps no comfort from the Sacra- 
ment, whilst the honest, trusting tradesinan, who labors 
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from Monday morning till Saturday night, reads, believes, 
partakes Ss, an id i is ble ssad. No one wh 10 attempts to go be- 
hind the simple words of Christ can give any satisfac tory 
explanation.” “Learned men,” be said, “often talk, and 
talk. They use long words, and spin out a long story, 
w hich might be told in a few words, and better too. Here 
is a piece : of gold, worth ten dollars, but you take it, and 
begin to file and file, till it is all reduced to dust, and then 

a puff of wind comes and sweeps it away, and you have 
nothing left. So itis with many of the most consoling 
doctrines of the Gospel under the treatment of the worldly 
learned.” 

A prominent trait in his character was the exemplifica- 
tion of the apostolic command : “Follow peace with all 
men.” “If individuals,” he said, “would only turn their 
ire against Satan and the old Adam, they might fight as 
much as they pleased.” Once earnestly urged to become 
the Pastor of a congregation, in which discord and con- 
tention reigned, he eoesouted, with the express understand- 
ing that a spirit of peace and harmony must be cultivated, 
that so soon as they iene to quarrel, he would resign. 
Iie entered upon his duties, labored among them many 
years, and during the whole period, peace and love pre- 
vailed. ‘The same course he pursued in reference to _poli- 
tics. Although he voted, he was no partisan. He conce- 
ded to others the same privileges he claimed for himself. 
Ile was very discreet in the expression of his sentiments. 
Whilst he served the Pastorate in the country, he was a 
subscriber to two secular newspapers, the one Democratic, 
and the other Whig, both of which reached him through 
the Post Office. Some of his parishioners were very anx- 
ious to know what his political sentiments were. One of 
them approached him one day, and inquired, “What his 
politics might be, as he subscribed for the newspapers of 
both parties? “Oh,” he replied, “I am a Lutheran.” 
They never could tell, whether he was Whig or Democrat. 

There was something very attractive in Mr. Beates’ 
private character. He was very simple in his habits, affa- 
ble and unostentatious in his intercourse, and as innocent 
and confiding as a child. THe possessed a warm, tender, 
generous heart; “There was,” says Rev. D. P. Rosenmil- 
Jer, “in the aged patriarch a peculiar spirit of childlike 
simplicity and affection. He enjoyed the good will and 
veneration of all who knew him.” He was uniform, cheer- 
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ful and unobtrusive in his life. His heart constantly 
overflowed with goodness and kindness. His natural be- 
nevolence was, by the grace of God, molded into the most 
tender and sympathetic disposition. He wasa very genial 
companion. He possessed a fund of rich, quaint hu- 
mor, which would spring forth in spontaneous expressions. 
He loved a little pleasantry and often made a playful or 
witty remark. “You observed it,” writes Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, “very soon after you were brought into company 
with him—it came from him as naturally as the breath he 
exhaled. It was what is generally called dry humor, and 
it had this feature which made it less repulsive, that it was 
never pointed with malice or unkindness. It was not con- 
fined to private intercourse. It was apparent in his pub- 
lic addresses and in his sermons under the most solemn 
circumstances. I cannot say, that it ever struck meas be- 
ing out of place. It was always quaint and original” 
Even during his last days, this natural vein of humor 
would manifest itself. Speaking of his death he looked 
up at those who were present, with that twinkle of the eye 
which was peculiar to him, and said: “After I have gone, 
it will be asked, of what did he die?” To which it may 
be truly answered, “He died of hardness of heart,” allu- 
ding to the disease, ossification of the heart, from which 
he was suffering. He was always good at repartee, ever 
ready with an apposite answer. Some years ago, when a 
general interest prevailed in almost ever community on the 
Temperance question, and individuals were disposed to 
sign the pledge of total abstinence, his neighbor, Bishop 
Bowman called to see him, and inquired, “If he, too, had 
joined the Society?” “Oh yes!” he replied, “many years 
ago. When I was a youth I was confirmed, and then I 
promised to renounce the Devil and all his works.” His 
friend was amused with the novelty of his reply, but agreed 
with him, that he was a member of the Temperance Socie- 
ty. Some one connected with his congregation once sent 
him a verbal message, expressing his dissatisfaction and 
displeasure with something he had presented in one of his 
discourses. “Give him my compliments,” said Mr. Beates, 
“and tell him I am not at all satisfied with myself, and 
therefore, I cannot censure him for being dissatisfied with 
me.” His confidence in a particular providence was very 
strong. It was unshaken, no matter what the occurrence 
was. He felt that “the steps of a good man were ordered 
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by the Lord,” and that “all things work together for good 
to them that love God.” “The ways of Providence,” he 
says, “are often obscure and mysterious. Only allow a 
little time to develop the object, and all will be clear and 
right. In the case of some patients one remedy is applied, 
and in that of others another treatment is required; in 
each instance God’s gracious intentions, in his own good 
time, will be accomplished.” 

Among Mr. Beates’ more prominent characteristics was 
a rigid conscientiousness, that no considerations of present 
advantages or worldly prudence could seduce from the 
straight line of truth, a sterling integrity that never suf- 
fered him to relax from his convictions of duty. He was 
a man of the most elevated principle. He was incapable 
of doing any thing of doubtful propriety. His counte- 
nance was the mirror of histhoughts. It was impossible to 
be in his society and not receive an abiding impression of 
the purity and elevation of his whole character. His life, 
sd blameless, and so controlled by a Christian spirit, gain- 
ed for him universal confidence. His simple, sincere faith, 
his fervent prayers, his devout, tender, earnest teachings, 
his unwearied labors will render his memory fresh and 
fragrant. His name will be held by the Church in grateful 
and endtring remembrance : 


‘‘He sleeps in death: its darkness hides 
The grandeur of his form and face; 
The lesson of his life abides, 


A blessing on the human race.”’ 


ARTICLE IV. 
A CRITICISM ON GENESIS 1 : 1, 2. 
3y Rev. J. J. Suyrn, A. M. Pleasantville, Pa. 


Tt would have been well if both the advocates of the 
Bible and the votaries of Science had kept in mind these 
wise words of Lord Bacon; “There is no enmity between 
God’s word and works. * * * For to seek heaven and 
earth, in the word of God, is to seek temporary things 
amongst eternal : and as to seek divinity in philosophy, is 
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toseek the living amongst the dead, so to seek philosophy in 
divinity is to seek the dead amongst the living. * * And 
again, the scope or purpose of the Spirit of God is not to 
express matters of nature in the Scriptures otherwise than 
in passage, and for application to man’s capacity, and to 
matters moral or divine. It is a true rule ‘Auctoris aliud 
agentis parva auctoritas.’”* Although it was not the de- 
sign of God to use the same writers as exponents of scien- 
tific truths, yet while the references in the Bible to the 
facts and phenomena of the physical world are expressed 
in popular language, so as to be undersood by the unlearn- 
ed and by a people wholly ignorant of science, there is not 
in reality any contradiction or fundamental discrepancy 
between the Bible and science. The more carefully the 
facts and phenoniena of nature, that is of the works of God, 
are observed ; and the more thoroughly and accurately the 
word of God is subjected to critical examination the more 
clearly do we perceive that truths, the discovery of which 
by long and laborious investigation has rendered famous 
not a few of the great philosophers of modern times, had 
lain like hidden jewels, wrapped up in the pregnant phra- 
ses, uttered long ages ago by the inspired writers. 

It is not the purpose of the present article to discuss 
the seeming contradictions between the Bible and the con- 
clusions of science, only to present twg or three criticisms 
on texts that have been made the occasion of much con- 
troversy on this subject. In Genesis 1: 1, we read thus: 
“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 

1. Until about the commencement of the present centu- 
ry, the general belief of the Christian world, founded upon 
the language of Moses, was that this earth of ours, if not 
the whole universe, has not existed more than six thous- 
and years. Modern science has unquestionably demon- 
strated the falsity of this supposition, nor will it do now to 
impugn its teachings by alleging the unsettled and 
constantly changing principles of geology. For so far 
as its facts bear upon this point, its principles are as 
firmly settled, as the fundamental principles of as- 
tronomy or of chemistry. The apparent discrepancy 
between the teachings of geology and the language of 
Moses will disappear by regarding the phrase, “in the 
beginning,” as indefinite, and not limiting the commence- 
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ment of the earth to any particular period. A critical 
examination of the original word shows this, and nothing 
more, that the earth had a Creator, that it neither existed 
from eternity, nor was self-originated. The word "%*3 
(Breshith) translated “in the beginning,” signifies the first 
in order with regard to what follows in a consecutive se- 
ries, or the beginning as opposed to the end. Although 
many forms of the radical word ex> (Roash) are found in 
the Bible, this special formative breshith is used, we believe, 
in only four places besides the present, and always em- 
loyed as denoting the first in order of the events that fol- 
foot or the beginning, with reference to what succeeds, 
without any regard to the time when the first event began. 
The correctness of this observation will appear by refer- 
ring to the following texts, where the term occurs: In 
Jer. 26: 1, we read thus: “Jn the beginning of the reign of 
Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah the King of Judah, came 
this word from the Lord, saying, &c.,” and 27 : 1, “Jn the 
beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim, &c.” Also 28: 1. 
“And it came to pass, the same year, in the beginning of 
the reign of Zedekiah, &c.” And in 69 : 34, it is thus writ- 
ten: “The word of the Lord that came to Jeremiah the 
prophet, against Elam, in the beginning of the reign of 
Zedekiah, king of Judah saying, &c.”’ In these several 
passages, the phrase“ in the beginning” bdreshith, denotes 
simply the commencement of the respective reigns, with- 
out determining anything regarding the time at which they 
began. In the Septuagint, the Hebrew dreshith is uniform- 
ly translated év ép%m. And by referring to the places in the 
New Testament where the phrase is used, we find that, 
like the Hebrew compound, it simply signifies the begin- 
ning in reference to subsequent events. To confirm this 
exposition, it is only necessary to consult a few passages 
where it occurs. For example in John 1:1, we read: 
“In the beginning (é épz;) was the Word”—that is, the 
Word existed when creation began, and of course He was 
uncreated and therefore eternal. Again, in the second verse 
it is written, “The same” viz. the Word, “was in the be- 
ginning with God.” The meaning of the Evangelist in 
both these places is obvious. He teaches that the Word 
was with God when creation began, without determining 
anything as to its commencement. “And as I began to 
speak, the Holy Ghost fell on them, as on us at the begin- 
ning,” (& éexj) Acts 9:15. So in Phil. 4: 15, “Now ye 
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Philippians know also, that in the beginning (iv apz7) of 
the Gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, &.” Com- 
pare also dx’épyrs in Matt. 19: 4, Mark 10: 6, Luke 1: 2. 
2 Thess. 2:13; and xar’apyas Heb. 1:10. In these sev- 
eral portions of Scripture the phrase is used indefinitely. 
Thus both the Hebrew and, its equivalent the Greek, in 
the Old and New Testaments are never used for the pur- 
pose of fixing any particular period, at which any special 
event commenced. The inference therefore is obvious, 
that, in the verse under review, the words in the beginning, 
simply denote that there was an indefinite period in time 
past, when God “created the heaven and the earth.” 

2. This verse also contains an account of a real creation 
of the heaven and earth: “In the beginning God created, 
&c.” The word *% (bara) here translated created, conveys 
the idea of a real creation. The Jewish Rabbis who are 
good judges, in a case of verbal criticism on their own lan- 
guage, are said to be unavimous in asserting that the pri- 
mary meaning of bara is to give origin to a thing, or to 
bring a thing into existence trom a state of non-existence. 
The Hebrew language furnishes no other word that would 
convey so distinctly the idea of creation than the one here 
used by Moses. Wherever it is necessary to use a term, to 
convey an idea analogous to this of a new creation, this 
word bara is the one employed. For instance wherever 
God is spoken of as the Creator of man, this word is used, 
as in Gen. 1:27; 5:12: 6:7. In Jer. 81:32: “For 
the Lord hath created (bara) a new thing in the earth, a 
woman shall compass (protect) a man.” “But tf the Lord 
make (yib’rah) a new thing, and the earth open her mouth, 
&c.” Soin Isa. 65:17, “Behold I create new heavens 
and a new earth,” and 18, “I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, 
and her people a joy,” this verb bara is used, when the 
idea of doing or making any thing is to be expressed, 
then the verb ™? (/’asa) is employed. We have in Gen. 
2:3, both words, “lahesoth bara”—“which God created in 
making,” i.e, made by creating. 

In corroboration of the accuracy of this interpretation, 
we have the authority of the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, for saying that Moses has given an account of a 
real creation and framing of our world. “Through faith 
we understand that the worlds were framed by the word of 
God, so that things which are seen, were not made of 
things which do appear.” Heb. 11:3. Here it is dis- 
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tinctly taught that the visible creation was not made out of 
matter that previously existed. God is represented in this 
verse, not only as the Creator of the materials, out of which 
the worlds were formed, but also its Framer. The uni- 
verse was not made out of the wreck of any anterior 
world, but created out of nothing by the power of God. 

Another truth implied in this verse is, that the universe 
is not God. The thing made must be external to, and dif- 
ferent from, its maker. <A watch or a steam-engine is no 
part of the mechanic that formed it. The “heaven and 
the earth” were created by God, and they cannot, there- 
fore, be a component part of the Deity that made them. 
This verse proves that the eternity of matter and panthe- 
ism are both doctrines, contrary to the Word of God. 

3. This verse also contains a strong presumptive argu- 
ment in favor of the doctrine of the Trinity, at least of a 
plurality of persons in the Godhead. The word translated 
“God,” is in the Hebrew in the plural number, while the 
verb bara, of which it is the subject, is in the singular 
number. The usual explanation which is given of this 
anomalous construction, viz., that it is the style of majesty 
or Hebrew usage, is by no means satisfactory. Such an 
explanation may suffice for a later usage of this form of 
expression, but the question returns, on what theological 
or philological principle did it become Hebrew usage, on 
the assumption that there is but one person in the God- 
head ? 

4. This verse embraces far more than an account of the 
creation of this earth and the system of which it forms a 
part. They were “the heaven and the earth,” or the uni- 
verse that God created in the beginning. The testimony 
of the Holy Scriptures is uniform and explicit on this 
point. In Gen. 14 : 19—22, God is styled the “possessor 
of heaven andearth.” In 1 Chron. 29:11, David address- 
es Jehovah thus: “Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and 
the power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty: 
for all that is in the heaven and in the earth is thine.” 
“Thus saith the Lord thy Redeemer, * * * Jam the 
Lord that maketh all things: that stretcheth forth the 
heavens alone ; that spreadeth abroad the earth by myself.” 
See, also, Is. 44:24; Matt. 11:25; Col. 1:16. Such 
passages, and they might be greatly multiplied, show most 
satisfactorily that “in the beginning God created” the sun 
and all the other heavenly bodies, tegether with the earth. 
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We are aware of the objection that may be urged to this 
exposition, viz. That the creation of the sun, moon and 
stars did not take place until the fourth day. A proper 
rendering of the verses 14—18 will at once obviate this 
difficulty, as well as reconcile the apparent contradiction 
between the third verse, which contains an account of the 
creation of light on the first day, and these verses. The 
whole passage should be translated thus: “And God said, Let 
the lights (LXX @usrnprs, light-bearers) in the expanse of 
heaven be, todivide the day from the night, and let them de for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days and years; and let 
them be for lights in the expanse of the heavens, to give 
light upon the earth: and it was so. And God made the 
two great lights, the greater light to rule the day, and the 
less hight (with the stars) to rule the night: and God 
set them in the expanse of the heavens, to give light upon 
the earth, and to rule over the day and over the night, and 
to divide the light from the darkness: and God saw that 
it was good.” The evident signification of the verb “to 
be” in this connection is the direction of a thing to a _par- 
ticular use. The word set in verse 17 isthe key to the 
meaning of the passage. As in Ch. 18: 13, “I do set my 
bow in the cloud, &c.,,” does not teach us that the 
rain-bow was then for the first time formed, but it was set, 
that is, appointed for a special object, viz: “to be for a 
token of a covenant” to Noah and his posterity, that “the 
waters shall no more become a flood to destroy all flesh.” 

This first verse of the first chapter of Genesis is then 
the grand and pregnant introduction to the whole of God’s 
revelation to man. It declares that the heaven and earth 
had a beginning, that they had a Creator, and that they 
were not eternal. There is nothing here that militates 
against the greatest antiquity which geologists may please 
to ascribe to our earth. ‘There are no bars here against 
which science in her loftiest flight can strike her wings. 
It is true many commeutators have made Moses contra- 
dict the well-established facts of geology, but he has not 
done so himself. 

Vs. 2. “And the earth was without form and void; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep: and the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters.” 

A fair criticism of this verse will by no means lead to 
the conclusion that it contains a narrative of the state or 
condition of the earth, as it came from the hands of its 
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Maker, but rather of its condition at some indefinite, it 
may be a very long, time afterwards. It describes the 
state of the earth when the first of the six d: ays’ work be- 
gan. The first two verses of Genesis, then furnish us 
simply with an account of occurrences which had trans- 
pired long anterior to the work of the six days recorded 
in the remainder of this chapter. 

The narrative of the six days refers to a class of opera- 
tions entirely different from those so briefly noticed in the 
first and second‘verses. That the commencement of the 
work of the first of the six days, begins at the third verse, 
will clearly appear by observing the form of expression 
employed to denote the beginning and ending of each of 
the other days. The expression used to set forth the be- 
ginning of each day is, “And God said ;” and to denote the 
ending of each day, the phraseology employed is, “And 
the evening and the morning were, &c.” This form of ex- 
pression is uniform with regard to the beginning and end- 
ing of the second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth days. The 

natural inference is, that the same phraseology would be 
used to denote the beginning and ending of the first day. 
If this inference be correct, the first day will begin with 
the third verse and end with the fifth. 

A*fair construction of the original does not necessarily 
lead us to connect the second verse with the first, in im- 
mediate sequence of time; nor that the second verse de- 
scribes the condition of matter as having never been 
reduced to form or order. The Hebrew particle vau, 
with which this verse begins, is used not only as a copula 
to correct words and sentences, but very frequently also 
before adversative clauses, and is then to be rendered by 
"but,” “yet” “and since” (See Ges.) It is thus used in 
Gen. 11:17; 17:21; 42:10; Zeph. 1:13; Hos. 1:7, 
and several places besides. ‘Thus rendered this particle 
determines nothing with regard to the connection of ver- 
ses 1 and 2 as to time. Again the verb which in our 
version translated “was,” signifies, according to Gesenius 
“to become,” “to be made or done,” as w ell as “to be” or 
“exist.” Thus Gen. 19: 26: “And she became (*™ vatti) 
a pillar of salt.” 

With this explanation, the first two verses of Genesis 
will read thus: “In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. But the earth became (afterwards) without 
form and void, &c.” Until within the last half century, 
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expositors regarded the second verse as connected with 
the first in point of time, and also have regarded it as con- 
taing a statement of the condition or state of the earth, as 
it came from the hands of the Creator. Hence the phrase 
“in the beginning” was understood by them to indicate 
the commencement of the work of the first day of the six 
of creation, and therefore, following the accepted chronolo- 
gy, that the earth is only about six thousand years old. 
By the interpretation given above, we find nothing in the 
language of Moses, to prevent us from coming to the con- 
clusion that a very long interval of time may have elaps- 
ed between the fact of creation announced in the first 
verse, and the continuation of its history, mentioned in 
the second. A critical examination of the original does 
not warrant an absolute adoption or rejection of either in- 
terpretation. The objection to the former method is, that 
there is an irreconcilable diversity between it and the well 
established facts of geological science. Its advocates in 
their mistaken zeal for the honor of the inspired writer, 
are ulrwittingly among his greatest enemies, inasmuch as 
they put an interpretation upon his words, which is at va- 
riance with plain facts. The mode of interpretation indi- 
cated above is not only, as has been shown, in perfect ac- 
cordance with Biblical usage and language, but is in har- 
mony with geological discoveries. It may be remarked 
here, without stopping to prove it, that in the, scriptures 
both of the Old and New Testaments, a long interval of 
time intervenes between events referred to in two verses 
or sentences, the one immediately succeeding the other, 
and the latter connected with the former by a conjunction. 
It has been already intimated that the statement con- 
tained in the second verse, that “the earth was without 
form and void,” (thohu vabhohu) does not necessarily mean 
matter never reduced to form and order, but it may mean 
matter reduced to disorder, a rudis indigestaque moles, after 
previous organization and arrangement. By referring to 
the other places in the Bible, w here the expression thohu 
vabhohu is found, we will find that it is no forced construc- 
tion, here put on the phrase, to say that the earth may 
have continued for a long time in the state that is called 
“without form and void,” prior to the commencement of 
the work ofthe six days of creation. This special form 
thohu vabhohu is used in only two other places in scrip- 
ture, viz., in Isa. 34:11, and Jer. 4:23. In the former 
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passage, Isaiah describing the judgments that were about 
to come on Idumea, says; “He” (the Lord) “shall stretch 
out upon it the line of confusion” (thohu ;) “and the stones 
of emptiness” (bhohu.) Now, it is certain, that previous 
to the infliction of this judgment, Idumea was in a settled 
and organized state. The very essence of the judgment 
was, that it would be reduced to a contrary condition, and 
this condition described by the terms THOHU and bhohu, 
“without form and void.” Jt would, therefore, appear, 
reasoning from analogy, that the earth had been organized 
and reduced to order prior to the time referred to in this 
second verse of Genesis, and that afterwards it was brought 
to the condition denoted by thohu vabhohu, without form and 
void.” In Jer., the prophet, describing the desolations 
that were about to come upon his country by the invasion 
of the Chaldeans says: “I beheld the earth, and lo, it was 
(thohu and vabhohu) without form and void.” Now this 
language is applied to Palestine, after it was desolated by 
the Babylonians. Hence, the inference is certainly not 
unfair, that the same words, in the verse under examina- 
tion, may denote a desolate condition of the earth, succeed- 
ing one of previous arrangement and order. 

It may be objected to the interpretation that has been 
given in this article, regarding the commencement of the 
first day, that it cannot “be reconciled with the language of 
the fourth gommandment, “In six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is.” Ex. 
20:11. The argument from these words is, that the first 
verse of Genesis must be regarded as describing a part of 
what was done on the first ‘day, inasmuch as the creation 
of the heaven and the earth is included in the work of the 

“six days.” Whatever force this objection may at the 
first glance seem to possess, will disappear by consulting 
the ninth and tenth verses of the first chapter of Genesis, 
which contain the Divine command respecting this mat- 
ter. The words read thus: “Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together into one place, and let the 
dry land appear: and it was so. And God called the dry 
land earth, and the gathering together of the waters called 
Heseas.” Thisisthe operation referred to in the fourth com- 
mandment, which is not an act of creation, but an opera- 
tion performed on pre-existent matter. In confirmation of 
this, it is not the verb dara, which denotes creation proper, 
but /’asah, which is the original of “made” in Ex. 20: 11. 
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Although the waters existed antecedently to the third day 
of Genesis 1, yet they did not exist, as seas prior to this 
time: they were called “the deep” and “waters.” In the 
tenth verse, upon the third day they are made seas, as spo- 
ken of, inthe commandment. The making of the sea, 
therefore mentioned in it, must be reférred to the events 
described on the third day, in Genesis 1. The making of 
the earth and sea spoken of in Ex. 20: 2, is the work de- 
scribed in the ninth and tenth verses of Gen. 1, and the 
making of the heaven refers to the making of “the firma- 
ment” or, more correctly, the expanse, made on the sec- 
ond day. We have thus shown, that while on the one 
hand, there is nothing in the Mosaic history that contra- 
dicts the established facts of Geological Science, on the 
other hand, there is in the fourth commandment nothing 
that militates against the exposition, here given of the Mo- 
saic account of the creation. 

The history of all the apparent conflicts between the 
discoveries of science and the disclosures of Scripture 
shows conclusively that the one is not at variance with 
the other. There wasa time in the darker days when 
ecclesiastics set themselves to oppose the facts of astrono- 
my, apprehensive that the new doctrines would subvert 
the Bible, and, therefore, they resolved.to denounce them 
as heresies, and stop their spread by persecution. But 
truth triumphed, bigotry and ignorance could not long 
conceal from the world the harmonious march of stars and 
planets. And ever since, the philosophy which disinters 
the secret wonders of the universe has been the handmaid 
of revelation ; and though there may be still new heights 
for the former to scale, and new depths for her, to explore, 
yet we are persuaded, that she shall bring back nothing 
from her farthest excursions, which will not, when rightly 
understood, yield a fresh testimony to the Bible, rightly in- 
terpreted. We may receive it now as a well-established 
truth, that on the one hand the Bible rears no barrier 
against the most searching investigation and the most 
comprehensive induction in the field of nature, and on the 
other hand, that Religion has no ground to apprehend that 
its foundation will be subverted, but rather that true sci- 
ence will ever more bring the tribute of her homage to 
the feet of the Divine Creator and Sovereign, “of whom 
and through whom and to whom are all things, and unte 
whom be glory for ever.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


CATECHISATION. 
By Rev. J. R. Diu, A. M., Barren Hill, Pa. 


The words, Catechise, Catechism, and their kindred terms, 
are derived from the Greek—<arnxéw; and this a compound, 
from 7xé@ which means to sound, to sound forth, as a hymn 
when sung. The preposition zara, prefixed, only adds in- 
tensity to the meaning and renders it—to resound—to sound 
deeply—to sound back and forth as an echo—the root be- 
ing that from which our word echo is derived. These 
words well describe the passage to and fro of the question 
and answer between the Catechist and Catechumen. 

The principle of Catechisation, as a method of induct- 
ing youth into a knowledge of God and his dealings with 
man, seems to have been adopted in the earliest history of 
the Jewish Church, and may have been practiced even in the 
patriarchal dispensation. We see evidences of it, in Gen. 
18:19. “For I know that he will command his children 
and his household after him, and they shall keep the way 
of the Lord, to do justice and judgment; that the Lord 
may bring upon Abraham that which He hath spoken of 
him.” These children were to keep the way of the Lord 
and how could they know it, without instruction adapted to 
their capacity? They must be taught it and this, no 
doubt, was done by question and answer in conversation. 

Evidence of this mode of instruction is, also, found in 
Ex. 12 :26—27. “And it shall come to pass when your 
children say unto you, What mean ye by this service? 
That ye shall say, it is the sacrifice of the Lord's passover, 
who passed over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt, 
when he smote the Egyptians, and delivered our houses.” It 
was the duty of the oldest person at the table, in celebrating 
the passover, to instruct all the younger in all matters per- 
taining to that Institution, and we here learn, that it was 
to be done by question and answer. Also in Deut. 6: 6, 
7, we find this method of instruction distinctly enjoined : 
“And these words which I command thee this day, shall 
be in thy heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
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thy children, and shalt talk of them, when thou sittest in 
thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down and when thou risest up.” Authors writing 
upon the subject of Catechisation as practised by the Jews, 
refer us to Deut. 11: 19; Josh. 4: 6—7, 24:15! Ps. 58: 

4—5, and several other places throughout the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. They also inform us that proselytes 
were Catechetically instructed in the religion of the Jews 
before they were received intotheir church. Thus we see 
that the principle referred to was practiced in the earliest, 
and throughout the Jewish and patriarchal, ages. Nor 
did Christ reject this mode of instruction, now rendered 
venerable by these Jewish fathers. He not only taught oral- 
ly, but often asked questions and sometimes received answers 
to them. An example of this sort of teaching may be 
found in Matt. 16:15. “Whom do men say that I, the 
Son of Man, am?” and again in the 15th verse, “But 
whom say ye that lam?” In addition to the use of sym- 
bols, similes, and parables, which He found in practice in 
his day, He did not hesitate to lay hold of the Socratic 
method of teaching philosophy, and make it subservient 
to the propagation of divine truth. 

There is no less evidence that the Apostles made use of 
the same mode in teaching the first principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ, Paul in 1 Cor. 3 :2, speaks of feeding 
young christians with mi/k, by which we may understand 
that he gave familiar instruction in the first and plainest 
Christian doctrines. That he imparted these instructions 
by question and answer, is evident from Acts 19 : 8—9. 
“And he spake boldly for the space of three months, dis- 
puting and persuading the things concerning the kingdom 
of God.” And when they would not hear him longer in 
the synagogue: “He separated the disciples, disputing 
(Greek—discussing—conversing, daily in the school of one 
Tyrannus. And that continued by the space of two years.” 
Thus Peter in his Ist epistle 2 : 2, exhorts young Chris- 
tians to “Desire the sincere milk of the word, that they 
may grow thereby.” By all this, and much more that 
might be presented, we conclude that it was the practice of 
the Apostles, to teach all young Christians, both before and 
after they had become members of the Chureh, by the 
familiar mode of question and answer, in all the simple 
doctrines of our holy religion. 

But the church Fathers also considered Catechisation 
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as a necessary preparation for church-membership. We 
read of its being practised by Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Ambrose, Cyril, Cyprian, and Augustine, as well as 
others, cotemporary and succeeding in time. And besides 
leaving their example in favor of the institution, Cyril and 
Augustine wrote works on Catechisation. But when the 
Fathers had fallen asleep, the foundations of purity in doc- 
trine, soon began to be undermined, and the Church, hith- 
erto sailing in an atmosphere of pure truth, veered from 
its legitimate course into the dark sea of-error and eyen 
debasing corruption. 

Catechisation, although not abolished under the rise of 
the Papacy, was entirely neutralized in its divided effects, 
by the change of the subject matter which it presented. 
Dark legendary tales, silly stories in reference to saintly 
characters of doubtful sanctity and the propagation of im- 
impious superstitions, made up the substance of their in- 
structions, while they taught for doctrines the command- 
ments of men. The total abstinence of the sacred truths 
that should have been disseminated is indicated by Lu- 
ther in his preface to his smaller Catechism, as contained 


in the Book of Concord. After his visit, by direction of the 
Elector, of the pastors and parishes of Saxony, he writes: 
“Kternal God! what distress did I behold! The people, 


. * and even Curates for the most part, possessing 
so little knowledge of the Christian doctrine that I blush 
to tell it. All are called by the sacred name of Christ, 
and enjoy the Sacraments in common with us, while they 
are not only totally ignorant of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Decalogue, but cannot even re- 
peat the words” It was this deplorable state of things— 
left by the Romish church—found by the Reformation— 
that prompted Luther to write, in 1529, first the Larger, 
and then the Smaller, Catechism. It was the constant 
principle of the distinguished Reformer, to bring back the 
Church to the old Scriptural and Apostolic landmarks, 
and hence he disentombed from the error, accumulated by 
ages, the time-honored custom of imparting instruction in 
pure, divine truth by Catechisation. All the Reformers 
joined him in the renewal of this ancient mode, and the 
success of the plan in disseminating the doctrines of the 
{eformation is acknowledged in the following language 
by the Romish church herself, as found in the preface to 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent, published in 1565—6, 
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giving as a reason for this publication—“The mischief 
which the Protestants have done the Catholic Church, not 
only by their tongues, -but especially by their w ritings, calle d 
Catechisms.” 

Writings on Catechetics, and fragments of Catechisms, 
have indeed come downto us from former authors, but 
nothing to compare with the definiteness, purity and com- 
prehensiveness of those written by Luther has ever ap- 
peared. And by all the productions that have only pro- 
duced dilutions or expansions in modern times, they have 
never been surpassed. Luther’s first Catechisms compre- 
hended and discussed only five points, viz: lst. The Com- 
mandments, 2d. The Creed, 3d. The Lord’s Prayer, 4th. 
Baptism, 5th. The Lord’s Supper. “The Confession and 
Absolution” was added afterward and “The Order of Sal- 
vation” was produced by the pen of Bugenbagen. In 
the prefaces to these Catechisms we learn how they are 
to be used. Their use was to be both public and private. 
Fathers are here directed how to teach their children, and 
Curates and Pastors how to instruct their Catechumens. 

Thus from the dust of a past antiquity, from the error 
of the ages of darkness, and from the slimepits of Romish 
falsehood and iniquity did Luther bring forth this ancient 
institution in more than its pristine purity. His Cate- 
chisms have become symbols not only in our own, but in 
all the Protestant Churches. They were followed by that 
of Calvin in (1536,) that of Heidelberg in (1563,) (from 
which that of Zurich was drawn up in "1639, .) that of the 
English Church, probably the work of Cranmer in (1549,) 
and finally by the longer and shorter Catechisms of the 
Westminster Assembly, all of which patterned after, and 
drew more or less from, Luther's, as from the fountain 
head. 

That there should be any difficulty in obtaining, on the 
part of the baptized children of the Church and even 
others, an attendance upon this wise, time-honored and 
philosophical mode of religious teaching, is indeed an ano- 
maly in the estimation of every true Christian. But there 
is a difficulty. It is true, that within our Churches there 
are many children growing up, who utterly refuse to at- 
tend any course of instruction in religion, and hence ‘they 
go out into the world without becoming members of our 
church or any other. Some become material for surround- 
ing excitements, conducted by other denominations. These 
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sometimes appear to run well for a season, “but a 
majority sink back into indifference, and are lost both to 
them and to us. Some, with the children of unchris- 
tian parents, go to fill up the ranks of the enemy of souls. 
This state of things i is deplorable indeed, but nevertheless 
literally true. If ‘there is a remedy—if there are means to 
arrest this moral waste, they ought to be discovered and 
immediately applied. We feel assured that the difficulty 
is not in our system of Catechisation itself, but in the ineffi- 
cient manner in which the system is executed by parents 
and pastors. If it be in the system, then should that sys- 
tem be immediately changed to meet the wants of the 
present age—if in the practice of the parents and pastors, 
then should they learn their deficiency and apply them- 
selves energetically to correct the defect. 

If there is a difficulty, much will be gained toward dis- 
covering a remedy, provided we are able to trace the 
effect to its cause. The kind of remedy must be adjusted 
to the nature of the disease. A remedy, that might be ef- 
fective too, in one case, may be utterly deticient in another. 
Let us look then, at a few causes that may have produced 
= indifference on the subject of Catechisation. There is: 

The general apathy on the whole subject of religion. 
This would affect both parents and children; and more 
especially those children who have no pious parents to urge 
them to action. The human heart, in its natural state, is 
averse to religion. This we all know by experience. 
God must come down to man with salvation—nay, urge it 
upon him, before he can gain man’s attention. He must 
be called by the word, the spirit—and by a minister or a 
friend, before he can turn his attention to religion. Where 
any or perhaps all these are wanting, there is no thought 
or concern in reference to the matter. 

2. There may be a relaxation of parental influence and, 
perhaps, piety. It isa fact too patent to be overlooked 
that the cords of parental influence have, of late years, 
been greatly loosened. There isa disposition in the young 
just budding out in life, to think that they know as much 
as their parents. Even if the parents be converted and 
realize the value of their children’s souls, they may be 
quieted by this very consideration, that the children know 
enough to choose for themselves. But many parents, both 
in and outside of the church, whose children ought to be 
gathered and catechised, are unfortunately not converted. 
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These parents cannot, from the nature of the case, see the 
value of the souls of their children, or the importance of 
their having religion. Thus, as the children are uncon- 
cerned and the parents in either of the above cases do not 
urge them to action, the whole subject of religion is neglect- 
ed. Then there is, of late years, a growing feeling 
against influencing children in the choice of the Church of 
their parents, and even in the choice of religion parents 
say, “Let them grow up and choose for themselves.’ 
This means, we presume, that they are to choose the pa- 

rents’ church or any other church—religion or no religion, 
as their judgment or their caprices may lead them. This 
course of procedure is founded upon bad logic. It im- 
plies doubt whether the children would choose to be in the 
parents’ church after being brought up in the same, or 
some other church. It implies a question whether the 
children would choose to have religion, or no religion at 
all, even after they have come into possession of the same. 
There can be no doubt on either of these points, any more 
than there can be as to whether the children will choose 
to possess an earthly patrimony, that might be left to them 
by the same parents. But considerations like these have 
paralyzed all efforts at securing the interest of some in 
Catechisation. 

3. There have been disparagements expressed in regard 
to Catechisation by other denominations. We hear of them 
spending a large portion of the time, allotted to their dis- 
courses, even of late, in trying to prove the utter useless- 
ness, and even the evil tendencies of Catechisation. They 
speak of it as a spiritually deadening process, as making 
church members without conversion. Instead, they have 
held up the virtues of the anxious-bench system, and the 
impossibility of any other conversion than that which is 
immediate. They have ignored the principle that religion 
is the fear and knowledge of God. They have continued 
this process for the last twenty-five years. The young 
people, of course, have heard them, and the parents have 
found themselves powerless amid these surroundings, to 
induce their children to attend instruction. The parents, 
too, having been compelled to hear the same, and being 
unable to answer those who possessed so much zeal with. 
out knowledge, have found their own ardor for this insti- 
tution of their Church abating, ere they were aware. 

It has been argued before them, that that old system of 
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making Christians had become obsolete, and is unsuita- 
able to the age. Jt has been said, that this is an age of 
progress. We are in advance of our ancestors and do 
things in a different way. In travelling, in the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and in the application of philosophical 
and mechanical forces, we are living in a different age, and 
that religion should partake of the same spirit of progress. 
Some of these assertions are true, at least so far as they 
relate to the increase of activity onthe part of Christians. 
But they have never yet demonstrated, that there is any 
rail-way to heaven, or royal road to learning, either re- 
ligious or secular. And thus what they design to present 
is nottrue. The human mind in its natural and unconverted 
state, is the same that it has been in every age; and thus 
it will continue to be, till time shall end. The truths to 
be brought in contact with the mind to produce copversion 
and regeneration, are the same that they always have 
been. And as the mind is the same, they must be brought 
in the same way. As instruction by question and answer, 
. has been most successful in all ages, and has received the 
divine appointment in the Old Testament Scriptures, it 
certainly is the best still. Unless it can be demonstrated 
that the mind of the child comes from birth in a different 
stage of advancement, with different principles of action, 
with different prejudices and hence with different wants, it 
cannot be shown, that the present age needs a different pro- 
cess of instructing the young from that of the past. 

The mind of the parent may often have been satisfied 
with the thought that his children go to Sabbath School, 
that there they can obtain the requisite religious instruc- 
tion. We have not time to discuss this point. But we 
would simply say that, until the Sabbath School teacher 
is fully qualified to take the place of the pastor and the 
parents, the Sabbath School is utterally inadequate to take 
the place of Catechisation. 

4. Another and perhaps the chief source of the difficul- 
ty in securing the attendance of the young, is in the Jl/e- 
less and formal manner in which chatechising has been 
performed by the pastors It must be remembered that 
we have just passed through an age, in which we have 
been under the tutelage of a class of ministers who have 
chiefly been imported from Germany. Z'here Catechumens 
are compelled to attend by law. It is there not a question 
of attraction or persuasion as to whether they attend upon 
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instruction or remain away. This has given rise to a life: 
less and a formal, though rigid, process of committing and 
repeating the contents of the Catechism there. When 
that class of ministers—many of them mere school-masters 
in Germany—was transferred to this country, they brought 
the same lifeless forms into exercise here. Their mode of 
procedure did not suit our free institutions, nor the Ameri- 
can idea. The mere committing and repeating of the 
Catechism, however rigidly and carefully done, is 4 mere 
intellectual exercise, and may have uo effect upon the heart, 
as exercised by these ministers. It seems from past history, 
it had very little; indeed from what we can learn of their 
proceeding, they seem not to have looked for any, un: 
less it was “ex opere operato,” or as a necessary effect of the 
work itself. The doctrine that then prevailed among them— 
that regeneration is only the progressive work of a life- 
time—led to this result. They looked for no effect visiblein 
the life of the child, they did not labor to produce any immedi- 
ate effects, and of course they saw none. And it isa fact 
alas, too plainly visible to every true Christian pastor, 
that we have a generation of members in the Church in 
some places, whom, if we are to judge the tree by its fruits, 
we must believe to be yet unconverted. If they had been 
rightly catechised, this would not be so. But ministers 
of other Churches, the members, and even the parents and 
children themselves, saw thisstate of things. Otherdenom- 
inations began to denounce the practice. ‘Parents and 
children who had been catechised, seeing the process had 
no effect, unable to defend an institution so badly managed, 
had to submit to its defamation. Hence in the hands of 
these unskilful operators, this otherwise effective mode of 
instruction became the object of bitter prejudice. 

Thus from the general apathy on the whole subject of 
religion, from the relaxation of parental influence, from 
the disparagement of other denominations, and from the 
formal and lifeless manner, in which Catechisation has 
been performed, it has become somewhat unpopular even 
in our own churches. This will account for the dif- 
ficulty we discover in inducing our young people to 
attend. If we can awaken a greater interest in the minds 
of all, in the religion of Jesus, if we can induce parents 
to exert their influence for the salvation of their children 
through the means in their own church, if we can show 
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to other denominations that Catechisation is the very best 
means of instruction, because it a the best effects, 
if we can throw life and spirituality into the exercise itself, 


then we think the prejudice will vanish, and we may be 
blessed with larger classes of Catechumens. This brings 
us to the consideration of the question which still recurs. 


HOW SHALL THE DIFFICULTY BE REMOVED ? 


1. To remove the general apathy on the whole subject, 
we ourselves must feel the infinite importance of religion ; 
we, as pastors, must be deeply imbued with the Spirit. 
We first must feel the value of immortal souls. We 
must move about in our congregations, not as moral ice- 
bergs, chilling and damping every spark of ardor which 
we meet, but as suns amid the moral darkness, lighting 
and warming into spiritual life and activity every ember 
of spirituality or religious desire that may yet be found 
smouldering under the ashes of neglect. We must “be 
watchful and strengthen the things that remain, that are 
ready to die,” Rev. 3:2. We may then infuse the spirit 
that is in us, into all around us, and they will become 
awake to the subject of religion. 

2. To induce parents to exert an influence for the Cate- 
chisation and salvation of their children, we must visit the 
Jamilies of our congregations. We must see both parents 
and children, and talk with them on the subject of religion. 
We must make ourselves familiar with the young people. 
We must be affable and even free in conversation with 
them. We must impress them with the idea, not that we 
wish to curtail their pleasure, but that we are their friends 
and will do any thing in our power to increase their hap- 
piness in time and in eternity. This will open the way 
for presenting the subject of their own personal piety and 
the necessity of seeking religion. This would remove 
that diffidence, arising perhaps from conscious ignorance, 
with which the faithful parent must often contend in 
inducing the children to attend Catechisation. Nay, the 
minister may, even in this manner, win over and attach the 
children to himself and the church, so that they will re- 
gard it a privilege to attend. 

But these visits also afford the opportunity to hear, 
and meet the objections which parents may have. It will 
bring the pastor and parent to a mutual understanding as 
to the spiritual interest of the children. It will impress 
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upon the parents, the duty of performing the solemn vows 
they made before men, angels and God, when they offered 
their children to Him in holy baptism. They may be re- 
minded that these children are the incipient members of 
the Church, and that they have promised to use all the 
means in their power to bring them under the influence of 
the gospel. Thus parents may be induced to use all their 
influence—I would not say authority—to induce the chil- 
dren to attend the instruction. 

3. To counteract the disparagements from other denom- 
inations, we should preach upon the subject of Catechisation. 
It need not be done in controversial style, but only in such 
a manner as to hold up our own institution. It is a fact 
that Catechisation has been publicly presented to the peo- 
ple in the most unfavorable light. Were it not a part of 
religion itself, and had it not partaken of the imperishable 
nature of the same, it would long ago have fallen into uni- 
versal contempt. Any institution, to be properly appre- 
ciated by the people, must be held up to them in its true 
light. And we feel confident, that if this mode of leading 
children to Christ, is properly understood, it will be 
appreciated. The only manner, in which it can be pre- 
sented to those in the Church and out of it, is that of preach- 
ing on the subject. We may hold up for the consideration 
of the people : 

a. The Catechism itself—as a brief summary of the doc- 
trines of the Bible—a compendium of all practical 
Theology—as containing all the doctrines of the plan of 
salvation, drawn up from the study of the master-minds 
through the process of ages. 

b. The manner of instruction, by question and answer— 
The most successful in gaining the attention of youth— 
the most effective for instilling the doctrines of our holy 
religion—the mode approved by the best teachers of all 
ages, both philosophical and religious—as appointed by 
God in the case of the passover, Ex. 12 : 26—27, as adopt- 
ed by Christ when he taught on the earth, Matt. 16 : 138-15, 
as used by the Apostles in establishing the Church, 1 Peter 
2 : 2—as reduced to a system by the Church Fathers for 
the spread of the Gospel—as practiced by the Papacy, but 
perverted from the truth—as renewed by Luther and from 
him handed down through centuries to the present age. 

c. The object in view.—Genuine conversion—conviction—-- 
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enitence—faith—justification—a thorough regeneration, 
radii to sanctification and ending in glory. 

4. To second the attendance of the young upon Catechi- 
sation, we must render the instructions attractive and soul- 
stirring. The light literature of the day and even the 
books given out in the Sabbath School, are gotten up in so 
attractive a style and form, that it is difficult for the young 
mind to be turned from them to the naked doctrines of 
religion. To attract the attention, we must render our 
Catechetical instruction nearly or quite as interesting as 
that literature. And we confess, this is a task which it 
requires no little effort to perform. And yet we believe 
it may be approximated by fair means. We would not 
have our lectures interspersed with anecdotes or stories, 
which would divert the mind from the main thought un- 
der considerstion. But we would have nearly every prin- 
ciple, elucidated by some brilliant scriptural illustration. 
This will nearly accomplish the whole object and, indeed, it 
is not very difficult. It only needs that we be thoroughly 
acquainted with the scriptures, and make a proper use of what 
we know. We must also render ourselves attractive, or at 
least avoid being repulsive. We must lay aside the rigidi- 
ty of the theologian, and become the kind, pleasant and 
affable teacher. We must omit the lofty mien of the pul- 
pit orator, and come down to the thouglits, feelings and 
sympathies of our young hearers. We must become one 
of them for the time being, that we may carry their minds 
along with us. We must try to imitate Jesus in the char- 
acter, in which he represents himself in Matt. 11 : 29. 
“Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart.” He here consents to be our teacher, 
and in order to come down to.us, says“‘I am meek and 
lowly in heart.” With attractive instruction, we may 
gain theirattention. With sympathy we will gain their af- 
fections and carry them with us. 

5. ‘To gain the influence of pious parents and to secure 
the approbation of the world, we must, in our instructions, 
aim at the true object of Catechisation, which is, to lead 
the Catechumen to become a true and genuine Christian, 
renewed by the Holy Ghost, and thoroughly grounded in 
the doctrines of the word. ‘The first step in this process, 
is to bring about a heartfelt conviction. Weshould try to 
lead them to see themselves as utterly lost and ruined with- 
out Christ. We should show them, that they can have no 
hope of heaven in their unregenerate state, that they are now 
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under the condemnation of God, according to the gospel of 
John 8:18. We must not only get them to see this in 
theory, but, if possible, to feel this condemnation in all the 
dept!i of their consciousness. This must be accomplished 
before any action toward becoming a Christian can begin 
from the heart. Then the second step in the work will 
necessarily follow. That is penitence—leading to repent- 
ance. We cannot conceive of an individual being made 
cognizant of his lost and ruined state, as revealed in the 
heart by the Holy Spirit through the word, without being 
aroused to action to secure salvation. When action begins 
from the heart, then we have only to instruct and lead the 
same in its approaches to Christ. The third step must be 
to encourage faith. We say to encourage faith, because 
we that have had any thing to do with leading souls to 
Christ, all know how difficult it is for the trembling seeker 


ng 


to rely in full confidence upon Him. This can also be 
done by the use of the Catechism, as it contains the prom- 
ses as well as the threatenings. When by this means, aided 
by private conversation and prayer, we can lead them to 
receive Christ as their all by ‘faith, pardon ensues, their 
regeneration is accomplished, and they are new creatures 


in Christ Jesus. 

Thus the- work of their entire conversion, begun 
by the Holy Spirit in baptism, may be completed through 
the means of Catechisation, and their establishment as true 
Christians in the Church, be fully accomplished. They 
may thus be set to work in that process of sanctification 
which is to continue until death and then open out in 
glory. This is the end of Catechisation. 

We have said the work may thus be done—nay, we be- 
lieve that the system of Catechisation, rightly performed, 
is the best means for its accomplishment, because the 
best adapted, and applied at the age most susceptible of 
religious impression. And yet, however well applied, the 
gospel will not necessarily reach and move every individual, 
brought under its influence. Not all even, who heard the 
Saviour when on the earth, were converted. And such 
will be the result as long as men are free moral agents. 

But we often make mistakes in one particular. The 
rules of our Church permit us to admit to Church-mem- 
bership those who are truly penitent seekers of religion. 
We too often admit them upon a slight religious impression. 
This often passes away and they are now in the Church, 
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but not converted. This impairs confidence in Catechisa- 
tion. To avoid this, we must admit only those who give 
evidence of genuine conversion and those whose deep earn- 
estness fully convinces us they will become so. 

lf we can show to the world, to other denominations, 
and to the parents and children of our own, that Catechi- 
sation is the most successful means to lead to conversion, 
we shall be able to remove the prejudices of the one and 
inspire confidence in the other. If our system of Cate- 
chisation is rightly executed, it will take the place of all 
the modern means of inducing men to become Christians. 

But there is one case possible, which we have not yet 
touched. That is, that of a community, in which from 
their desire for protracted meetings, it is: impossible to col- 
lect a class of Catachumens. There we think, that by so 
far yielding to the desire as to hold a series of meetings 
for several days, during which, the gospel may be applied 
very closely and pointedly to the heart, we may afterward 
gather a class, who may have become interested during the 
preaching. Such has been found to be the effect by expe- 
rience; and classes have been gathered where none could 
be before. 

But whatever be the profession made during such a 
meeting, none should be adinitted to church-membership 
without a course of instruction in the Catechism, unless 
they be heads of families unable to attend, or those whom 
we know to be well versed in the first principles of the 
doctrine of Christ. Thorough instruction will give us 
members “who can give a reasou for the hope that is in 
them”— intelligent representatives of the Lutheran Church 
and those not “blownabout by every kind of doctrine.” It 
will give us a membership that will not easily fall away, to 
be repeatedly renewed again or to be lost forever. ‘This 
will somewhat relieve us from the fluctuations of member- 
ship, which is the discouraging feature of so many of our 
congregations. It will fill our churches with those who 
can speak for, and defend, the Church whenever it is assail- 
ed. It will introduce the religious intelligence as well as 
the religious experience which the present age demands. 
And this intelligence, joined with deep piety in our mem- 
bership, will become our recommendation as a denomina- 
tion before the world. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


WAS ISAAC, ON MOUNT MORIAH, A TYPE OF CHRIST? 
By Rev. T. T. Trrvs, A, M., Hagerstown, Md. 


The history of Abraham is replete with interest to 
every student of the Bible. And no event in that patri- 
arch’s life is more interesting and instructive than the one 
recorded in the twenty-second chapter of Genesis. He 
was well advanced in years and had experienced many 
hardships and trials. He had encountered perils in jour- 
neyings and perils in battle. He had fought with the 
confederated kings of Canaan and delivered Lot, his neph- 
ew, out of their hands. He had witnessed the destruction 
of the cities of the plain, and, with them, a portion of Lot's 
family. He had experienced domestic troubles and been 
compelled to send forth Hagar and Ishmael from his house, 
to encounter the hardships of a life among fierce and un- 
friendly strangers. 

But God had sustained him in all these trials, and re- 
freshed, and strengthened him, again and again, with ex- 
ceedingly great and precious promises. Among these was 
the promise of a son in his old age, who would become the 
ancestor of a numerous posterity and a blessing to all 
nations. This son, in due time, was born, and grew up to 
manhood under his father’s eye 

And now Abraham might reasonably have supposed 
that his trials were ended, and looked for a tranquil and 
serene evening to his life of toiland trouble. But the be- 
liever’s troubles end only with his earthly life, and God 
reminds him, down to life’s latest hours, by temptations 
and tears, that he is still in the flesh and his rest is not 
here. 

Abraham is startled by the command of God to offer 
up Isaac, as a burnt offering! “Take now thy son, thine 
only son, Isaac, whom thow lovest, and get thee into the 
land of Moriah ; and offer him there for a burnt offering 
upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of.” “Poets, 
orators and painters have attempted to portray the an- 
guish which this command caused the old patriarch; but 
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who that has never felt it, can ddequately set forth such 
anguish? Yet Abraham’s faith was equal to the test. 
According to his day, so was his strength. With an he- 
roic fortitude, unequaled in the world’s history, he calmly 
makes ready to obey the terrible command. He proceeds 
to the designated spot, with the wood, the fire, the knife, 
and the sacrifice! Walking, perchance, as the poets will 
have it, hand in hand with Isaac, they approach the fatal 
locality. The lad asks “Where is the lamb, for a burnt- 
offering?” The father deeply moved, with tremulous 
voice, and a faith that “smiles at impossibilities,” replies, 
“My son, God will provide himself a Lamb for a burnt-of- 
fering.” 

Isaac, unresisting, is bound and laid upon the rudely 
built altar on the wood. The knife is grasped by the 
father and the hand out-stretched to strike the fatal blow. 
Isaac is virtually dead ; Abraham has offered him up; a 
moment more, and he will lie a bleeding victim on that 
altar! 

God sees, itis enough. The patriarch has demonstrated 
his faith by the severest test, to which it could be subject- 
ed. It is not the divine plan that Isaac shall be put to 
death, but that Abraham shall be tested and proved. And 
now, at the critical moment, the Angel of God, whose 
watchful eye has seen the whole transaction, calls to Abra- 
ham out of heaven, and forbids him to touch the lad. The 
patriarch’s hand falls obedient to this joyous, as to the 
former painful, command. He looks about him for some 
heavenly visitant, some angel form, but he sees only a ram, 
caught in a neighboring thicket. by its horns. This was 
enough. He understood the meaning of the circumstance. 
It was no accident, God had directed that animal in its 
wanderings and detained it there. That thicket was the 
Lord’s snare, and that animal was “the lamb” which the 
Lord had “provided” for a burnt-offering, to take the place 
of Isaac, even as the patriarch had predicted with mingled 
faith and fear, a few hours before. It was offered in Isaac’s 
place, and father and son rejoiced in the vicarious sacrifice, 
plainly typical of that vicarious sacrifice, the Lamb of God 
sacrificed upon Calvary, nearly twenty centuries afterward. 

The main object of this transaction on Mount Moriah, 
undoubtedly was to test Abraham’s faith. This the Scrip- 
tures declare. “And it came to pass after these things, 
that God did tempt (or try) Abraham,” says Moses, (Gen. 
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12:1.) “By faith,” says Paul (Heb. 11 : 17—19,) “Abra- 
ham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac : and he that had 
received the promise offered up his only begotten son : 
accounting that God was able to raise him up, even from the 
dead ; from whence also He received Him in a figure (or para- 
ble.”) But what is that figure or parable? What typi- 
cal or figurative signification has Abraham’s reception of 
Tsaac—a delivered victim—from that altar? Does it 
mean simply that he received him as if from the dead? 
This, though included in the expression, by no means ex- 
hausts the apostle’s meaning. It hasa wider scope. Hence 
commentators have usually sought the meaning of this 
transaction in its application of the redemption by Christ. 
It is generally conceded that it has a typical or figurative 
significance ; that it is designed to show us more than the 
strength of Abraham’s faith, and that it points in some 
way to the great transaction on Calvary. And all writers, 
as far as we had facility to examine, have agreed, with sin- 
gular unanimity, in regard to the details of this typical 
meaning. It is generally held that Isaac was a type, or at 
least an apt figure, of Christ, and that the whole scene 
represented God so loving the world as to give his only 
begotten and well-beloved son to die for sinners. It is 
urged, in favor of this view, that Isaac was an only legal 
son, and well-beloved, as Christ was; that he was offered 
on or near the spot, where Christ was afterwards crucified ; 
that he carried the wood of the altar, as Christ bore his 
Cross ; that it took three days to reach the place, as Christ 
was engaged three years in his active labors on earth, and 
was three days in the grave; that Isaac was delivered 
from a condition equivaleft to death, as Christ at his res- 
urrection was raised up from actual death ; and that Abra- 
ham received his son from this virtual death, as God the 
Father received Christ from a state of real death. 

But these details are very unsatisfactory to our mind. 
We cannot adopt them for various reasons. 

1. The Scriptures nowhere intimate that such is the true 
meaning of this event. They nowhere present Isaac as a 
type of Christ. Paul speaks of the transaction on Mt. 
Moriah from a New Testament point of view, but does not 
teach, even by implication, that Isaac represented the Re- 
deemer of the world in this tragic scene. 

The expression “even in a figure,” (xd éy xapaBoax) with 
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which he closes the description, (Heb. 11: 19,) merely 
points to the general parabolical meaning which the event 
has, as a figure or illustration of doctrines or events in the 
economy of grace, and does not teach that Isaac’s recep- 
tion from the altar typified Christ’s resurrection from the 
dead. 

Now it is a well known principle of hermeneutics that 
nothing in the Old Testament is to be considered a type, 
in the strict sense of the word, of anything in the New 
Testament, unless it is declared in the Scriptures to be so. 
Thus the Brazen Serpent, the Rock smitten in the desert, 
and the Paschal Lamb, are declared in the New Testa- 
ment, to be types of Christ, and this settles their typical 
character. But if every person or thing mentioned in 
the Old Testament Scriptures, which bears in any respect 
a resemblance to the Redeemer and His works, be adopted 
as a type of Christ, such types would be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, and all kinds of fanciful and erroneous doctrines 
concerning the gospel would be drawn from them. 

II. But it may be answered that while the offering up 
of Isaac was not, technically and strictly, a type of the 
sacrifice on Calvary, it was still an apt and striking figure 
or representation of it. We must, however, demur to 
this view no less than to that which would make it strictly 
atype. At the first glance there seems to be a resem- 
blance between the two events which would justify the 
comparison. But on closer inspection the resemblance 
fadesaway. Letus specify the points ofdissimilarity, which 
destroy the resemblance. 

1. Isaac was not put to death ; Christ was. “He was crp- 
cified, dead and buried.” ° 

2. God did not intend that Isaac should die; it was no 
part of his plan that he should be actually slain: God did 
intend that Christ should die; it was a part of his plan 
that he should be crucified; He was “the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world.” 

3. Isaac was not “holy and harmless.” The taint of sin 
was upon him. He was, therefore, not a vicarious offer- 
ing, an innocent substitute, in the place of the guilty. 
Christ was holy and harmless. He suffered vicariously, 
“the just for the unjust,” an innocent substitute for a guil- 
ty race. 

4. Isaac was in no true sense raised from the dead. 


” 
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Christ actually and truly arose from the dead and came 
forth from Joseph’s tomb on the third day. 

5. A substitute was at hand to take Isaac’s place on the 
altar. The ram was offered up, instead of Isaac. There 
was no substitute to take the place of Christ. He “trod 
the wine press alone,” and there was “none to help,” much 
less to deliver. 

6. Another typical or figurative significance may be 
clearly traced in the transaction on Moriah, which is far 
more satisfactory and consistent in its details than the 
commonly received one, and explains all the circumstances 
much better. 

Against these considerations such incidents as being an 
only son,—the three days journey—the bearing of the 
wood up the hill—the identity of the place, &c., do not 
weigh sufficiently, in our judgment, to lead us to adopt 
the usual explanation. It is in the essence of the transac- 
tion and not in its mere accidents and circumstances, that 
we are to find its typical or figurative meaning, if it has 
one. 

With due deference, therefore, to more learned and pious 
explorers of the sacred page, we beg leave to present a 
view of the figurative meaning of the transaction on Mt. 
Moriah, which differs from any we have seen. We will 
give it just in outline, and then dwell upon its details. 


I. GENERAL FEATURES OF THE VIEW PROPOSED. 


We maintain that Abraham had arrived at that point 
in his religious experience and education, when he 
was prepared to understand the deep things of God in ref- 
erance to human redemption. Jehovah had assured him 
that in his seed all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed. He desired, no doubt, to know how this would 
be, and God taught him symbolically on Mt. Moriah. 

Isaac represents the human family, bound by the cords 
of sin and Jaid on the altar of Divine justice, helpless and 
condemned. Abraham with his knife and out-stretched 
arm, represents God’s inexorable wrath, flaming forth over 
a guilty world. The object lying under condemnation is, 
in both cases, the offspring of Him who wields the sword. 

The angel of the Lord, calling to Abraham out of 
heaven, is Christ, “the Angel of the Covenant,” who in- 
terposes the plea of mercy and cries to justice, “Stay thy 
hand.” Justice turns and demands some other sacritice, if 
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man is spared. The ram caught in the thicket comes into 
view, a vicarious sacrifice, type of Christ, the Lamb of 
-_ It is taken and offered in the sinner’s place, in man’s 
tead, and the pardoned child of God goes free. Thus did 
‘diabes see, in striking and impressive symbols, man guilty 
and condemned, but rescued and redeemed by a substitute 
sacrifice. He saw the divine law satisfied and made hon- 
orable, while the race, that had broken it, is restored to the 
fellowship of God. And he then and there saw a new 
and holy significance in animal sacrifices, before ordained, 
and understood the nature and value of vicarious offerings 
more clearly than he had yet done, if indeed he knew any 
thing heretofore about this class ‘of sacrifices. None of 
these things could he possibly have seen in the transaction, 
had he considered Isaac a type, or representative of Christ, 
the coming Deliverer. For Isaac delivered noone, but was 
himself delivered by the ram, that took his place. And 
Abraham would, under that view, have seen the Deliverer 
delivered, and a substitute taking the place of the Divine 
substitute, which would have confused and bewildered the 
patriarch, rather than enlightened and instructed him. As 
a medium, therefore, of conveying a knowledge of the true 
lan of salvation to Abraham, the transaction must 
eee proved abortive, if he viewed Isaac as a type of the 
coming Deliverer. But if he saw in him a representative 
of the condemned human race, the whole scheme of redemp- 
tion was visibly set forth before him. 

Objections may be raised, indeed, against the view we 
have presented: yet we contend that they are compara- 
tively unimportant, and do not touch the essential features 
of the theory, and they can be answered far more readily 
than the objections urged above against the prevailing in- 
terpretation. 

T'o further elucidate the view given, we will dwell 
upon its parts briefly in detail. Let us, according to our 
theory, contemplate. 


II. ISAAC BOUND ON THE ALTAR, A FIGURE OF THE SINNER 
CONDEMNED AND READY TO PERISH. 


It is true that Isaac was not specially guilty and there- 
fore deserving of death ; but our theory does not require 
this. He belonged to a guilty race, and might as justly 
be selected to represent man’s helpless condemnation in a 
figure, as any one else. In his loins were the people of 
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God who, afterwards springing from him by natural de- 
scent, were selected, as we all hold, to illustrate the deal- 
ings of God with the human family. As the Israelites 
represented the race, so Isaac represented the Israelites. 
And thus as the paternal federal bead of a representative 
nation, he became the individual representative or type of 
the whole human family. And here, at the outset of Jew- 
ish history, we see the race in its representative head, 
under the executioner’s knife, ready to be cut off. 

It is admitted that bloody sacrifices were ordained of 
God to teach man that he deserved death, and that “without 
the shedding of blood, there is no remission” of sin. The 
victim on the altar might be an innocent lamb or kid, yet 
it must die, “for the wages of sin is death,” and the victim 
represents the sinner. Hence Isaac, though comparatively 
innocent personally, was, as representative of the buman 
race, exposed to death, and the penalty of the broken law 
was about to be visited upon him at the point of Abraham’s 
knife. And the executioner is the victim’s father with 
loving heart, yearning over his prostrate child, anxious, if 
possible, to spare him, and believing that a way of escape 
may be found: but impelled to stretch forth his hand and 
execute the stern command of God, unless it be reversed. 

Have we not here a vivid picture of God, the Father of 
all, as he yearned in pity over our sinful race and loved 
Ilis offspring in their rebellion and ruin, though impelled 
by His own inexorable justice to “drive out the man,” from 
Paradise, and station the Cherubim with flaming sword to 
guard the way to the tree of life? Man had sinned and 
justice demanded his death. His probation in Eden had 
proved a failure. Of all the trees of the garden he alone 
had brought forth bitter, deadly fruit; and now the axe is 
laid at the root of the tree, sharpened ‘and ready to hew 
the worse than cumberer down. “The soul that sinneth it 
shall die.” “Cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all things written in the book of the law to do them.” 
The altar is reared and the wood laid upon it. 

If we were disposed to spiritualize every part of the 
transaction, we might find the antetype of the wood which 
Isaac bore, and on which he was laid, in the fleshly sinful 
passions and lusts which man, ever since the fall, has car- 
ried with him, as his tormentors; and which, when fully 
kindled and unrestrained in hell, will rage and burn and 
consume the sinner in flames unquenchable. The altar of 
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stone, firm and incombustible, may represent the undying 
spirit, in which these fleshly corruptions inhere, and by 
which they are held together and concentrated in the 
eternal personality of the lost soul. 

But if this seems fanciful and far-fetched we do not in- 
sist upon it. Itis not essential to our view of the trans- 
action, which does not require every detail to have a spir- 
itual meaning. The utter helplessness of Isaac, however, 
as he lay bound upon the ae, finds its striking pari allel 
in the completely tuined condition of man in his fallen 
state. Bound with the strong cords of total depravity to 
the altar of his carnal nature, not free to obey the behests 
of his better self, which often lifts its imperative voice, 
unable to suppress or extinguish the fires of appetite and 
lust which burn within him, and ever and anon bursts 
forth, enveloping him in their flame, fettered and imprison- 
ed, and led captive by Satan at his will, man is by nature 
a helpless, burning wreck, drifting and driven, surely and 
hopelessly on the ‘breakers of eternal ruin. The Scrip- 
tures represents him as “dead in trespasses and sins,” lost 
and blind and condemned. Without a helper he must be 
forever lost. The law condemns, conscience re-echoes the 
sentence, depravity binds him hand and foot, the sword is 
drawn and, like Isaac on Mt. Moriah, death to him seems 
inevitable 

Those who make Isaac the type of Christ, dwell upon 
his unresisting submission to his fate, without which his 
father, unaided as he was, could not have bound him, at 
the age of seventeen and drawn the knife over him. And 
they say that this aptly represents Christ, led as a “lamb to 
the slaughter.” It is true, no doubt that Isaac made no 
resistance. He understood that God had commanded the 
sacrifice. He may have seen the meaning of it, and ex- 
pected deliverance, as his father seemed to do. But what 
is this according to our view, but the typical self-condem- 
nation of the sinner, who acknowledges, when awakened, 
that his “damnation is just,” and God’s ways are right 
and true. 

Conscience approves the findings of heaven’s high court, 
and man’s better nature, though dreading to suffer, admits 
that he deserves to suffer. And to this point must the 
sinner always be brought before salvation-appears. 

He must own his sentence just, ere Christ will remove 
it. As long as he rebels against God for condemning and 
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punishing him, there can be no deliverance. Submission 
to the uplifted knife is the only way to escape its edge. 
When the pains of hell get hold upon us, and we feel that 
we deserve them, we will look by faith to the sacrifice of 
Calvary and be saved. ‘“Man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity.” 

Behold, in Isaac then, bound on the altar, a representa- 
tion of the sinner and the race doomed and ready to perish. 
Helpless, condemned, yea even self-condemned, the sen- 
tence has gone forth against him,—“Cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground?” Justice says, Amen, and lifts 
the glittering steel! But hark! an intercessor’s voice is 
heard and deliverance comes. We notice next, 


III. ISAAC DELIVERED, A FIGURE OF THE SINNER PARDONED 
AND SAVED THROUGH CHRIST. 

“The angel of the Lord called unto Abraham out of 
heaven.” By the terms “angel of the Lord” and “angel 
of the Covenant,” found frequently in the Old Testament, 
is undoubtedly meant the Second Person of the Trinity, 
who appeared under various manifestations before His in- 
carnation, to carry on the work He had undertaken in the 
counsels of eternity, and prepare the way for His ultimate 
coming in the flesh. Commentators have, with great 
unanimity, agreed upon this exposition of these terms 
To quote but one, Prof. Bush says of the Being who 
here called to Abraham: “Though termed an ‘Angel’ 
yet it is evident from the manner in which He here speaks 
of himself, and from what is said in verses 12—16, that 
He was not a created being, but was no other than the 
divine personage, so often introduced into the Sacred nar- 
ative under the title ‘Angel-Jehovah,’ the ‘Angel of the 
Covenant, &c.,’ which is evidently a designation for Christ 
whom Malachi plainly terms ‘the Messenger of the Cove- 
nant’ (Mal. 3:1)” 

And now behold the scene that opens before us. God 
is both just and merciful, and “mercy rejoiceth against 
judgment,” Abraham’s knife gleams with the brightness 
of divine justice and pants for blood. But mercy’s voice 
is heard, at that hour of judgment. Whence does it 
come? From the lips of the Mediator of the new Cove- 
nant. It is the same voice that we hear in the parable, 
pleading with the husbandman on behalf of the barren fig 
tree, and saying, “Let it alone this year also.” It is the 
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same voice, that afterwards became incarnate and was lift- 
ed in the willderness, on the mountain top and in the up- 
per room at Jerusalem, pleading with the Father for a 
guilty world. Yea, it is the same voice that broke through 
the thick darkness of Calvary, saying, amid mortal ag- 
onies, “Father forgive them, they know not what they do.” 
It is the Intercessor’s voice, staying the Father’s wrath. 
It is mercy’s plea, hindering the sword of justice in its 
bloody work: “Lay not thy hand upon the lad, neither 
do thou anything unto him.” Jesus, yet unincarnate, 
here already appears as the sinner’s friend and advocate. 
The covenant between the Father and Son had already 
been made, and Christ had already undertaken the sinner’s 
case. And now He says, “Lo I come, in the volume of 
the book it is written of me, I delight to do thy will, O My 
God.” Heretofore the patriarch had heard God only asa 
stern law-giver and judge, uttering commands and threat- 
ening penalties. Heretofore, he had seen the victims bleed 
and smoke on his altars, and yet he could see in them only 
the human family suffering the death pronounced in Eden. 
He believed God to be gracious, and hoped for mercy, 
somehow at his hands; but how God could remove the 
death penalty from the sinner, consistently with his justice, 
had hitherto been a mystery to him. The scheme of re- 
demption had not been unfolded far enough yet for him to 
understand the mystery of substituted sufferings. He had 
left the home of his youth in early life, and endured many 
hardships at God’s stern command. He had seen the 
guilty Sodomites cut off without remedy, and Hagar and 
Ishmael leave his tent door without hope of return, at 
God’s bidding. But now for the first time another voice 
from heaven is heard, uttering other than stern, rigorous 
commands. It is a softer, tenderer voice. It speaks with 
divine authority, but with human gentleness. The voice 
is God’s, but the tones are man’s. It countermands the di- 
vine order, given three days before, which said “Take thy 
son and offer him up.” What does it mean? Is there, 
then, contradiction in heaven, are there diverse authorities 
there? Abraham bewildered looks around him and sees 
the entangled ram. Now the mystery begins to unravel, 
the shadows lift, the veil is parted, the scroll is unrolled. 
“There must needs be a sacrifice here on Moriah, and God 
said at Hebron, I must offer up Isaac. But now God says, 
nay, and accepts the will for the deed. Yet the wood and 
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the fire, and the knife demand a sacrifice, and there it is. 
I will take it, and offer it in Isaac’s place.” The cords are 
immediately loosed from Isaac’s limbs, the ram is taken 
and slain, and soon the smoke of the sacrifice goes up to 
God, as sweet smelling incense. 

Who can fai] to see in this animal, a figure and type of 
Christ? Is the strong faith of Abraham necessary to see 
how it points to the Great Substitute on the Cross? That 
ram was created by God and directed to that spot; so 
Christ’s body was created and sent into the world. “A 
body hast thou prepared me,” (Heb. 10:5.) The ram was 
there most sailed so Jesus came when men had tried all 
other schemes to attain salvation, and failing in these were 
ready to — and in urgent need of a helper. The ram 
was caught in a thicket ; so Jesus was, in a measure, en- 


tangled in the snares laid for Him by wicked men. “He 
was led as a sheep to the slaughter,” though He had power 
to lay down His life and to take it again. The ram was 
substituted for Isaac, bled and died and smoked on the 
altar in his stead ; so Jesus shed His blood and gave up the 
Ghost on the Cross, the altar of Calvary, in the sinner’s 
place, enduring the curse due a guilty world. The vica- 


rious nature of Christ’s sufferings is acknowledged by all 
evangelical Christians. Paul says expressly “Christ died 
for us,” (ixép yucv) This isthe Gospel in four words. Now 
Isaac died for no one, but the ram died in Isaac’s stead. 
It was probably bound with the same cords that had fettered 
his limbs, was stretched on the altar where he had lain, 
felt the edge of the knife sharpened for him, and was con- 
sumed by the fire and the wood which were intended to 
form his funeral pile. Here was vicarious suffering in the 
fullest sense of the word. And here we see Christ’s vica- 
rious sufferings, plainly and forcibly typified. Jesus took 
our place and suffered for us, as the ram took Isaac’s place 
and suffered for him. He was compassed about with hu- 
man infirmities and fettered by the limitations of our na- 
ture which he had assumed. He was burdened with the 
weight of our woes, and bore our sickness, sorrows and 
sins. He felt the keen edge of the sword, whetted for us, 
and drank the bitter cup of wormwood and gall, which di- 
vine justice had mingled for our race. He was laid in the 
grave which sin had dug for us, and in all respects became 
our great Representative and Substitute, even as the ram 
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was Isaac’s. Hence the ram was a type of the world’s 
Redeemer, the first of that series of typical offerings, de- 
clared to be such in the New Testament, which smoked 
for centuries on Jewish altars and pointed the worshipper 
to the Lamb of God, to be crucified on Calvary. Previous 
to this transaction, we doubt whether the patriarchs under- 
stood their bloody offerings to be typical of the Great Of- 
fering on the Cross. Mankind were gradually educated, 
we know, into the doctrines of redemption, and it is more 
than probable that Adam, Abel, Enoch and Noah, and 
Abraham, up tothis time, had offered their annual sacrifices 
in obedience to the divine command and direction, with- 
out seeing more in them than the general truth that man 
deserved death for his sins, and that in some way, not yet 
revealed, by the shedding of blood there would be remis- 
sion of sin. Their faith, strong and tenacious, held to this 
dimly revealed gospel, till, on Mt. Moriah, clearer light 
dawnedand Abraham saw Christ’s day, and was glad. On 
the very spot probably, where the ram was offered the 
Temple was afterwards built, and there for long ages were 
oxen, goats and sheep, offered in hecatombs from year to 
to year by Abraham’s descendants, and their blood sprink- 
led on the mercy-seat and poured out around the altar. 
The Paschal lamb was slain and eaten yearly in every 
Jewish family, as a type of Christ. Every reader of the 
Bible knows that these bloody offerings all pointed to Cal- 
vary and prefigured Christ’sdeath. But what werethey but 
a continuation of the line of expiatory offerings, commen- 
ced by Abraham in the transaction we are considering, 
when he offered the ram in Isaac’s place. He was arrest- 
ed in the act of slaying his son by the Divine Mediator, 
whose season of incarnation and suffering had not yet 
come; and he is directed to an animal sacrifice which 
would typify the Great Mediatorial Offering during the 
centuries of probation, under the Mosaic ritual, till in the 
fulness of time He, who now called to Abraham out of 
heaven, would come to Abraham’s seed from heaven, and 
be offered once for all—the ante-type, of all previous 
types—the substance of all previous foreshadowings. In 
due time the Mediator came, and was offered up for us all, 
and the chain of vicarious sacrifices ended on Calvary, as 
it began on Moriah, being linked at both its ends to the 
“Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 

Who can doubt that Abraham here first read the full 
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meaning of bloody offerings, understood their vicarious 
and expiatory character? And thenceforward they assu- 
med a holier and profounder significance in the eyes of the 
patriarch than ever before, and were regarded by his de- 
scendants with peculiar solemn feelings, as the mysterious 
representatives of their coming Messiah. When John the 
Baptist came, therefore, and pointed to Jesus, exclaiming, 
“Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world,” the pious Jews understood the deep meaning of 
his words and flocked around the Nazarene. 

It remains only for us to contemplate briefly the signifi- 
cance of Isaac delivered and restored to his father’s em- 
brace. See Abraham and the son of his love, sitting be- 
side that smoking altar, with suffused eyes and palpitating 
hearts, filled with the deepest gratitude and holiest joy. 
A great danger has been psssed. The gathering storm 
cloud has suddenly parted and dispersed, and the richest 
sunshine has flooded down upon Mt. Meviah. The dead 
is alive, the lost is found, and the son is restored to the 
father’s arms. Happy father! happy son! What a stri- 
king figure of the sinner pardoned, delivered and restored, 
to the fellowship of his Heavenly Father do we here see! 
We learn from the parable of the Prodigal Son, how God’s 
heart yearns over the wandering sinner, and how gladly 
He welcomes him back to His embrace. There isa double 
joy, and the Father rejoices no less than the son, God re- 
joices with man, heaven rejoices with earth, and angels 
tune their harps and burst forth in rapturous songs of 
praise “over one sinner that repenteth.” 

But why this universal joy? Because a condemned 
soul has been pardoned, redeemed and delivered. The 
dead is alive and the lost is found. The sinner fas looked 
by faith to his substitute on Calvary and has been account- 
ed righteous for Jesus’ sake; God has accepted Christ’s 
sufferings iu the place of the sinner’s, and unbound the 
victim, sheathed the sword, and received the condemned 
soul into the family of His dear children, in everlasting 
fellowship and joy. The forgiven sinner exclaims, 

“My God is reconciled,— 

His pardoning voice I hear,— 
He claims me for His child,— 

I can no longer fear; 
With confidence | now draw nigh, 
And Father, Abba Father, cry." 
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And in that pardoned soul’s ABBA, may we not hear the 
echo of Isaac’s voice, as he fell on his father’s neck, a deliy- 
ered victim, filled with emotions too deep for utterance 
and a joy which none but the ransomed know. 

Thus have we endeavored to present our view of the deep 
significance of the transaction on Mt. Moriah. While 
differing from those who would see in Isaac a type of 
Christ, we still find Christ prefigured there in the animal 
sacrifice which took Isaac’s place, and we see in Isaac a 
figure of the human family and of each sinner, bound and 
condemned for sin, but redeemed and delivered by Jesus. 
We submit, whether this view does not more satisfactorily 
interpret the event and draw from it richer and deeper in- 
struction than the one generally held. It finds in the offer- 
ing up of Isaac, not a mere disconnected ty pe of the sacrifice 
of Christ, but a complete typical representation of the 
whole scheme of redemption, from the. first interposition 
of Christ on behalf of the sinner, through the age of vica- 
rious animal sacrifices, to the final great Sin Offering on 
the Cross. The transaction, therefore viewed in this light, 
surely served a better purpose in the education of Abra- 


ham and his descendants and harmonizes more completely 
with the symbolical teachings of the Old Testament. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Empirical Psychology; or the Human Mind as given in 
Consciousness. By Laurens P. Hickox, D. D., New 
York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

Rational Psyc hology ; or the Subjective Idea and the Object- 
ive Law of all Intelligence. By Laurens P. Hickok, 
D. D., New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

A System of Moral Science. By Laurens P. Hickok, 
D. D., New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 


By Prof. V. L. Conran, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 


The new and revised editions of Dr. Hickok’s Rational and 
Empirical Psychology afford encouraging evidence of the in- 
creasing attention given to the higher fields of philosophic 
investigation. Apart from this, however, indications are 
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multiplying that the system of Psychology therein pre- 
sented, is being recognized by some of the most vigorous 
thinkers of the age, and its methods of reasoning applied 
to the solution of some of the most difficult problems of 
science and revelation. That all men cannot be philoso- 
phers, is a trite and accepted truth. Nor is it necessary 
that they should be. There are but few profoundly origi- 
nal thinkers in any age; yet from these the many receive 
their views, and form their habits of thought. This, how- 
ever, arises not so much from a want of mental endow- 
ment among the many, as from a want of proper mental 
culture and development. 

It is much to be regretted that many accomplished edu- 
cators in the higher departments of instruction, content 
themselves with using systems of Mental Philosophy more 
or less defective, in completing the academic culture of the 
young, and thus rather dwarf than develop the minds, 
committed to their charge. The amount of mental force 
thus left dormant and lost by not calling it forth into vig- 
orous activity, through the energising of thought necessary 
to apprehend a complete science of the mind in self-con- 
sciousness, cannot be estimated. This is the more unfor- 
tunate at the present time when skepticism has assumed 
its most plausible and formidable forms, and boldly doubts 
and denies the very foundations upon which rests the faith 
of the entire Christian world. Ignoring, depreciating or 
misrepresenting the errors of a false transcendentalism and 
rationalism, will neither correct them, nor check their 
pernicious progress; and the usual vague and violent 
denunciation of them, will rather promote their growth 
and increase their power over the perverted reason of man. 
The only effectual way to put down the errors of a false 
philosophy, is to meet them fairly in their own field, and 
refute or correct them fairly with their own methods of 
demonstration. 

“A perfect philosophy must be universally comprehen- 
sive.” False principles and processes necessitate an erro- 
neous philosophy ; while partial principles and processes, 
though not false, must yet give a defective system. We 
may avoid a false philosophy, even when using half truths 
ed inncunplete processes : but unless the system includes, 


or may include all truth in its relations, it must be imper- 
fect, and therefore inadequate to meet the requirements of 
the present day. 
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First the Empirical, is the order of all true philo. 
sophic_inquirers. In physical science, this has been the 
rule from the infancy of the race. Facts are first sought 
for, andestablished by experiment, and from these the laws 
which cause and govern the facts are deduced and deter- 
mined. In Mental Science, the same order must be pur- 
sued. The facts of the mind itself, as revealed in the ex- 
perience or the common consciousness of the race must 
first be carefully attained; and when these are arranged 
in their reciprocal relations, presenting the whole mind in 
all its faculties as a living unity, we have the true science 
of mind ; and this isthe province of Hmpirical\Psychology. 

Rational Psychology, however, is quite a different pro- 
cess for attaining a science of mind, and lies originally in a 
very different field from experience, although it ultimately 
brings all its attainments within the limits of experience. 
No better explanation of what Rational Psychology is, 
can be given than that of the author himself: 


‘In this science, we pass from the facts of experience wholly 
out beyond it, and seek for the rationale of experience itself in the 
necessary and universal principles which must be conditional for all 
facts of a possible experience. We seek to determine how it is pos- 
sible for an experience to be, from those @ priori conditions which 
render all the functions of an intellectual agency themselves intelli- 
gible. 

In the conclusions of this science, it becomes competent for us to 
affirm, not as from mere experience we may, that this is—but from 
these necessary and universal principles, that this must be. The 
intellect is itself investigated and known through the principles 
which must necessarily control all its agency, and thereby the 
intellect itself is expounded in its constituent functions and laws 
of operation. ; 

An illustration of what such a science of mind is, may be given by 
a reference to other things, as subjects of rational comprehension. 
Whatever may be placed in the double aspect of its empirical facts 
and its conditional principles, may be used for such a purpose. Thus, 
Astronomy has its sublime and astonishing facts, gathered through 
a long period of patient and careful observation. Experience has 
been competent to attain the appearances and movements of the 
heavenly bodies; the satelites of some of the planets, and their relations 
to their primaries ; the apparent changes of figure and place in some, and 
the occasional transits or occultations of others. The general rela- 
tions of different portions of our solar system have in this way been 
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found; the sun put inits place in the centre, the planets put in their 
places in their orbits around it, with the direction, distance, and 
time of periodical revolution accurately determined. A complete 
diagram of the solar system may thus be made from the results of 
experience alone, and all that belongs to formal Astronomy be fin- 
ished. 

In this process through experience, we are competent to affirm, so 

the solar system is. But if now, on the other hand, beyond experi- 
ence, we may somehow attain to the cognition of an invisible force, 
which must work through the system directly as the quantity of mat- 
ter, and inversely as the squares of the distance, we shall be compe- 
tent to take this as andpriort principle, determining experience 
itself, and quite independently of all observation may affirm, so the 
solar system must be. 
* Such, everywhere, is the distinction between an empirical and a 
rational process. In one we have the facts as they appear; in the 
other, we have the conditioning principle which determines their ap- 
pearance, and which makes our experience of them possible. And 
now, the human mind, as an intelligent and free agent, may as read- 
ily as any other subject, admit of an investigation under each of these 
aspects. Facts as given in experience, and those arranged in an 
orderly system as they appear in consciousness, constitute Psycholo- 
gy in that important division which we have denominated Empirical: 
and those principles which give the necessary and universal laws to 
experience, and by which intelligence itself is alone made intelligible 
are the elements for a higher Psychological Science, which we term 
Rational. So far as this science is made to proceed, it will give an 
exposition of the human mind not merely in the facts of experience, 
but in the more adequate and comprehensive manner, according to 
the necessary laws of its being, and action as a free intelligence. It 
will, moreover, afford a position from which we may overlook the 
whole field of possible human science, and determine a complete cir- 
cumscription to our experience; demonstrating what is possible, and 
the validity of that which is real. In it is the science of all sciences, 
inasmuch as it gives an exposition of Intelligence itself. 

Such, also, is a truly transcendental philosophy, inasmuch as it 
transcends experience, and goes up to those necessary sources from 
which all possible experience must originate; but not transcendental 
in that sense in which the name has become a derision and reproach, 
by the perversion of those who have assumed it and dishonored it, 
and with whom it has been a transcending of all light and meaning, 
and going off into a region of mere dreams and shadows.”’ 


It is evident that an Empirical system founded on the 
facts of experience, can defend itself only against those 
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who assail it from within its own sphere; but when the 
skeptic goes out beyond that, and questions the validity of 
all experience ; denies the whole testimony of conscious- 
ness respecting the reality of all being, and bases his deni- 
al on an assumed contradiction between reason and con- 
sciousness, no facts of experience will or can meet and 
overcome his objections. These can be answered only by 
processes outside of experience, where the skeptic has 
taken his stand, and where the conclusions of a rational 
psychology alone can reach and refute him by demonstra- 
ting the validity of experience itself. 

And asthe most dangerous skepticism, now as heretofore, 
places itself outside of and beyond the realms of expe- 
rience in which the common sense of mankind originates, 
and from its transcendental plane, undermines the founda- 
tions of all faith, and seeks to limit and necessitate the in- 
tellectual and moral agency of man, it becomes the more 
important that the educated of the present day should be 
familiarized and trained in the processes of a true rational 
psychology, and be able to recognize, pursue and refute 
the fallacies of all systems of skepticism, and of philosophy 
falsely so called, whether within or without the domain of 
the empirical. 

That the system of Dr. Hickok is the only one adapted 
in form, compass and completeness for this purpose in our 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries, is the conviction of 
those who have carefully examined and thoroughly compre- 
hended its character and scope. It combines the essential 
features and results of the renowned Socratic method of 
philosophising, and in this doubtless lies the secret of its 
singular interest and power over all who are familiar with 
its methods of demonstration. By skilful questions Soc- 
rates led his disciples back to the elementary principles of 
the subject under examination, and made them apprehend 
some self-evident and determining truth from which all 
correct deductions must be made. Thus the pupil was 
made careful, discriminating, and the ignorance and super- 
ficial pretensions of the mere sophist were exposed. Pla- 
to and Aristotle, each in his way and measure, pursued 
intellectual science still more thoroughly upto its elemental 
sources in first principles, confining themselves however, 
to the interpretation of nature through the facts and phe- 
nomena of nature herself, and.not through the inherent 
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forces and laws which condition her development, and by 
which alone the facts of nature can be adequately explained. 

Employing essentially the methods of these great teach- 
ers of philosophy, whose intellectual power as a living 
force, has influenced the minds of the deep thinkers of the 
past two thousand years, the pupil is constantly sent back 
to find the empirical facts of mind in his own cons@fous- 
ness ; because no didactic statements or definitions of these 
facts alone, however precise and full, and no amount of 
mere illustration from analogies, will prevent incomplete 
and incorrect conceptions, unless, in addition to all these, 
the pupil is made to bring every statement to the test of 
his own experience in consciousness. The exercise of such 
close and discriminating introspection thys enforced upon 
the pupil, will not only enable him consciotsly to apprehend 
the facts and functions of all his own mental faculties in 
their operations, but will necessarily tend to promote in 
him such habits of careful analytical investigation, as will 
be of the greatest service in every other department of 
knowledge and research. Indeed, apart from the thorough 
self-knowledge thus acquired, and the satisfaction of appre- 
hending and comprehending varied truth in its relations 
and dependencies, the intellectual efforts and exercises in- 
volved in mastering such a complete science of mind, con- 
stitute in themselves one of the most efficient means of 
discipline and development—of truly educating (educo, to 
lead out) the faculties for the higher conflicts of truth 
against error to which the intelligent of the present day are 
more especially called. 

An incidental benefit resulting fromm the acquisition of 
the system of Psychology here considered, should not be 
omitted. It is the understanding and the use of words 
and terms in their true philological, philosophical and sci- 
entific sense, thereby avoiding vagueness and uncertainty 
of meaning, and establishing habits of precise thought and 
accurate expression. 

The System of Moral Science is in judicious keeping 
with the Rational and Empirical Psychology. Its govern- 
ing principle is found not in nature, for moral law is above 
nature ; but in the rational and spiritual part of man. 
From this basis, the system is elaborated in order, and the 
obligations of man as a rational spirit and free moral agent, 
are deduced for all relations and duties of life. 
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ARTICLE VIIL. 


MINISTERIAL EDUCATION, 
* By Rev. P. Bercstresser, A. M., Taneytown, Md, 

When a physician is called upon to prescribe for a pa- 
tient, he first takes a diagnosis of the disease, which he 
afterwards seeks to remove by proper medicines. A mis- 
take in the diagnosis leads to fatal consequences in the 
treatment of the disease. So it is with religion ; the peo- 
ple are spiritually diseased. “The whole head is sick, and 
whole heart faint.” Is. 1:5—6. The people need knowl- 
edge and understanding. Our Christian education has 
made us what we are. It lies at the foundation of our in- 
dividual happiness, showing us how to become just before 
God. It lies at the foundation of our domestic institutions, 
showing us the end of civil and divine legislation. It lies 
at the foundation of our humane and benevolent institu- 
tions, showing us what current our benefactions should 
take. It lies at the foundation of our popular literature, 
which must control by its salutary influence. It lies at 
the foundation of the arts and sciences, and of commercial 
intercourse between nations. In all these diversified pur- 
suits, a Christian education is the permanent and controling 
principle. 

What, then, is the education needed by the people? 
And how is it to be supplied? In order to geta proper 
answer to these questions, we must go among the people, 
and ascertain by inquiry and observation what they really 
require. For this, God has ordained the pastoral office. 
Let us inquire, What do our people want? They want 
godly pastors. To produce such is the most important 
and the most difficult part of a ministerial education. 
The people being spiritually diseased, can even not be 
made to comprehend their real spiritual want, unless there 
be some one to teach them the principles of a better life. 
But how can any one understand the wants of the people, 
whose mind and heart are destitute of knowledge and un- 
derstanding ? Can the blind lead the blind? Sin in the 
world is a fearful reality. The Gospel of Christ, which 
God has appointed for the salvation of men, is a blessed 
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reality. If the pastor, however, has not known sin in its 
bitter consequences, how shall he be able to persuade the 
people of their danger? His warnings will fall upon the 
ears of the people, as sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. 
His own spirit 1s not awake to the degrading, and loathsome 
nature of sin. The Gospel to such a soul has no reality. 
It is regarded and treated only as a subject of history. 
Such a one is not what the people want. They may desire 
such a one, and prefer him to one after God’s own heart, 
but he is not what they really need. The people, diseased 
as to the head and heart, are often not competent to judge 
correctly what would be the ‘best for them. It is to be 
presumed that when the Gospel is preached aright, sinners 
will be awakened. Preaching is the grand instrumentality, 
which the Lord Jesus has established for the conversion of 
sinners. He “ordained twelve, that they should be with 
him, and that he might send them forth to preach. And 
they departed and went through the towns, preaching the 
Gospel, and healingeverywhere.” The great Master, prior 
to his ascension, also gave this commandment to his disci- 
ples: “Go ye into all the towns, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” Under the first Gospel sermon three 
thousand were converted, when the fires of persecution 
raged, and separated the disciples. “They that were scat- 
tered abroad, went everywhere preaching the word.” It 
was, also, by preaching and writing, that Luther awa- 
kened and aroused the slumbering Principalities+of Ger- 
many. Itis impossible to overrate the importance of 
preaching ; and he is no friend of the Church or the world, 
who impairs its sanctity, or diminishes the estimation in 
which it should be held. 

The preaching of the Gospel is, therefore, God’s method 
of reaching the spiritual wants of the people. For this 
the pastoral office has been ordained. The pastor, howev- 
er, must not only preach for the edification of his members, 
but also for the conversion of sinners; not only for the 
good of those who are inside of the Church but, also, for 
those who are out of it. 

When the Gospel is preached in its purity, it must pro- 
duce a reviving effect among the people. Revivals of re- 
ligion are not therefore merely denominational peculiari- 
ties ; they are essential results of the faithful preaching of 
the Gospel. Hence, they are no more Methodism than 
they are Lutheranism. There were revivals of religion 
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in the Lutheran Church, before Jobn Wesley was born. 
‘About the middle of the seventeenth century, the Church 
was blessed with a powerful revival of religion. Tbe 
whole city of Frankfort was moved by a single sermon, 
delivered by Rev P. J. Speneron the ‘Righteousness of the 
Pharisees and that of the children of God!’ Maultitudes 
crowded into the church to hear his powerful appeals, 
whilst many took offence and denounced him as a fanatic, 
declaring they would never listen to him again. It was 
during this revival that Spener found it necessary to ap- 
point special meetings for prayer and religious inquiry. 
In these meetings he spoke personally to the people on the 
state of religion in their souls, in other words, he convers- 
ed with thein respecting their Chirstian experience, and 
gave them such instruction as their respective cases re- 
quired.’” This was in 1670, just thirty-three years before 
the birth of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. 
When sinners are awakened by the word and spirit of 
of God, how shall the pastor deal with them? Js not this 
an essential part of his ministerial education ? 

It will throw much light upon this part of our subject 
to ascertain how the Apostles and early Christians dealt 
with awakened sinners. Let us look at the conversions 
recorded inthe New Testament. The Acts (2 : 37—41,) 
refers to the conversion of three thousand on the day of 
Pentecost. Here we have three thousand awakened sin- 
ners, inquiring what they must do to be saved. How did 
Peter deal with them? This was the process; by his 
preaching they were awakened and convinced, that they 
were sinners, and having confessed this, they were. imme- 
diately informed on what condition they could be pardon- 
ed. They must repent, and be baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. Having complied with these conditions, 
they were assured by the Apostle, who was inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, that their sins were forgiven them, and 
they were numbered with the Christians. Now, the way 
the Apostle Peter dealt with awakened sinners on the day of 
Pentecost, is the method, according to which we should 
deal with them. ‘The minister should know who have 
been convicted by the sermon—who in the Church are 
anxious in reference to the salvation of their souls. How 
shall he ascertain this? In various ways. He may visit 
the awakened at their houses, if he has the time and oppor- 
tunity. He may appoint inquiry meetings for their special 
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benefit. The awakened want knowledge and understand- 
ing. This is also the design of catechetical instruction. 
It is to get persons interested in reference to their salva- 
tion. ‘The minister asks the catechumen questions, and 
receives answers. Thus the mind is educated, and filled 
with knowledge and understanding. The minister prays 
with the young, and for them, until they are brought to 
Christ ; at last he calls them forward to the altar, receives 
their solemn pledge of fidelity to the Church, and then 
confirms them. ‘This is the apostolic method. Thus the 
Ethiopian eunuch (Acts 8 : 26—39,) was brought to 
Christ. The eunuch asked Philip: “I pray thee, of whom 
speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or of some other 
man?” .He isan inquirer. Then Philip commences to 
explain to him what he must do, and assures him that if 
he believes with all his heart in the Lord Jesus, he may 
be baptized. The eunuch complies with the conditions, 
and goes on his way rejoicing. Thus the pastor accord- 
ing to God’s heart, inquires into the state of the sinner’s 
mind, and into the purposes of his heart, and if he finds him 
awakened, an inquirer, he at once preaches to him the 
promises of the Gospel, and, on the authority of God's 
word, assures him of salvation. This, then, is the true 
method : ‘first, the sinner must perceive evidence ; second- 
ly, he must believe that evidence ; and, thirdly, he must 
feel it. The awakened sinner must first know what are 
the conditions of salvation, and that he has complied with 
them. ‘The conditions are laid down by the Saviour him- 
self. He says, “He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.” If we therefore repent of our sins (for this con- 
dition is implied in the others,) and confess the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and believe in Him with all our hearts, we 
have the pardon of our sins and eternal life. For Christ 
has said: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that heareth 
my word and believeth on Him that sent me, hath ever- 
lasting life, and shall not come into condemnation ; but is 
passed from death unto life.” (John 5 : 24 ) 

We require, therefore, pastors who are educated in the 
true method of bringing souls to Christ. We want men 
who wil] stand by the Apostolic method, and who will ‘not 
be turned from it by the ritualistic tendency of the age. 
The Church must return to primitive Christianity, through 
the gate of pure Protestantism; otherwise the world will 
never be brought under the dominion of the Lord Jesus 
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Christ. That there will be a restoration in due time, and 
that the present current of history is in that direction, we 
do not doubt. 

Pure Protestantism and primitive Christianity are synon- 

mous. The Reformation commenced with the discovery 
of the doctrine of Justification by Faith. While Luther was 
climbing the stair-case of Pilate, it was revealed to him, 
by the Divine Spirit, that “The just shall live by faith.” 
There was primitive Christianity, found again in its es- 
sence—not merely as a doctrine of the symbols, but in all 
its rope? ewe power. This was the secret of Luther's 
success. Withoutit, he would have beenasimbecile as other 
men. Asa doctrine, it had been taught by Romanism; 
but as the mainspring of Christianity, it was unknown and 
ignored. It was practically lost won SD Ritualism. 

We now inquire more particularly into the intellectual 
qualifications of the pastor, the knowledgé and under- 
standing ee for a proper discharge of the pastoral 
office. Paul says that a minister of the Gospel must be 
apt to teach. The Greek for this is axr:xor, which means 
one skilful in teaching, qualified to teach. A minister is 
an educator in the proper sense of the term. This is pro- 
ved by his commission : “Go and teach all nations.” In 
the earliest ages, the entire education and culture of 
the people were in the hands of priests, who were the first 
founders of institutions, the first savants, statesmen, judges, 
physicians, astronomers, and architects. Science has been 
separated from religion, and teaching has been a distinct 
profession, only in the most highly civilized communities. 
Even in these, learning and schools have often been, to a 
greater or less extent, more or less directly, under the pa- 
tronage and care of religious bodies, since religion big 
been esteemed by all nations the highest interest of socie- 
ty. If we take the training which the first Christian 
teachers received as the normal status, we shall find that 
they were well qualified, apt to teach. It was evident to 
all observers that they had been with Jesus, and had 
learned of Him. They were men of genius, and had re- 
ceived of the Lord the best moral and intellectual training. 
For three years and a half they attended the theological 
instructions of the “Great Teacher, sent from God.” Tosee 
their qualifications, look at their writings. What pro- 
ductions more logical, more accurate, more rhetorical! 
Matthew writes like one perfectly trained for the counting- 
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Toom, arranging his matter in parallel columns, a real geo- 
metrician in order and form. Mark paints like a master 
of the art. Luke writes as fluently and as. elegantly as 
Demosthenes. Paul reasons more logically, more pro- 
foundly, and more impressively than Plato. Peter writes 
every sentence a text. James is a model pastor in in- 
struction. Jude isa flaming fire. John is the profound- 
est of all, looking into the very heart of God, and descri- 
bing His attribute of love. The same, no doubt, could be 
said of all the other apostles and teachers, had they left us 
Scriptures. If we, therefore, take the training of the apos- 
tles and.early teachers, as the normal status of education 
for the ministry, we have a very high grade, which is one 
approximated, in our best theological institutions. 
ut in what were the early Christian teachers trained? 
When the Great Teacher made his appearance in the 
world, he found it almost totally ignorant of true Moral 
Science. Man had become earthly, sensual, devilish. He 
found his chief good in the gratification of his appetites ; 
he had lost his original righteousness, and the ultimate 
rule of morals. The condition of the race absolutely de- 
manded the presence of this Great Teacher. The public 
conscience of the whole race had to be awakened. The 
early disciples were first trained in the science of morals. 
The ultimate rule of life could be found only in the 
teaching and life of the blessed Master. By this, moral 
character must be formed and estimated. Man must be 
made to feel a universal ought, pressing upon the entire 
conscience of humanity, binding both the teacher and the 
taught to the one great cause, from whom all things come, 
and upon whom all things depend. He must be brought 
to see that the spiritual part of his being, the purity of his 
spirit, is the highest good. He must be made to feel that 
all his voluntary actions must be held in subordination to 
the dignity of the rational spirit. How could the world 
ever have recovered this lost central truth, had it not been 
taught and illustrated in the life of Christ? Starting with 
Christ, as the center of spiritual life, the soul is at once led 
into the beautiful field of ethics. Into this, Jesus at once 
led his disciples. ‘In Him was life ; and the life was the 
light of men.” All around was moral darkness. The 
first doctuine that Jesus impressed upon the mind of his 
disciples was repentance. They had become like other 
men sensual, and earthly; like others they had degraded 
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the excellency of their spiritual nature, which once stood 
f in the image of God. How to recover this, was the great 
i question the first teachers had to learn. It is the first for 


every teacher of religion. He must learn true humility 
f in the school of Christ. The position which Jesus at once 
laid down to His disciples was this: “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.” <A difficult lesson to learn, but without 
it there can be no qualification for a proper discharge of 
the ministerial office. Christ must become our spiritual 
life. Thus delivered from the thraldom of a carnal mind, 
with a voluntary agency, moving wholly within the sphere 
of Christ’s will, the Christian teacher has found a starting- 
point, whence he may exert an influence on others. He 
thus becomes a living-center of a moral influence. Such 
was the ethical education of the apostles and primitive 
q teachers. Moral goodness was with the Great Teacher 
superior to everything else. So it always should be. 
When a Christian teacher can exclaim: “I am crucified 
with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me : and the life which I now live in the flesh, 
I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave himself for me, “then already may he become a 
teaaher of others. 

Intimately connected with the study of ethics is the 
philosophy of the human mind. Although the Bible is 
not a text book on Mental Science, yet it contains the 
fundamental truths, upon which alone a true rational Psy- 
chology can be built. When Paul writes to the Colos- 
sians: “Beware lestany man spoil you through philosophy,” 
he means, of course, the philosophy falsely so-called, the 
vain conceits and sophistical reasonings of the Greeks. 
Who understood the human mind better than Paul? Who 
can explain his writings without a profound acquaintance 
with mental science? We donot maintain that this can be 
acquired only at College and the Theologica] Seminary. 
John Bunyan knew more of mental philosophy than nine- 
tenths of those who give instruction in this branch of 
knowledge. The study is attended with many difficulties, 
which deter ordinary minds from its prosecution without 
some help. It is difficult to turn the eye of the mind to 

° an examination of itself, and its own operations. This re- 
quires labor, patient labor. But within this field lies the 
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work of religion. “Asa man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.” This is the field which the minister of the Gospel 
must cultivate, if he would be successful in his work. 

Equally impofttant is a knowledge of Natural and Re- 
vealed Theology. Here is presented another wide field 
for the student. He starts out in the study of Natural 
Theology with the questions, What is the idea of God? 
Whence is thisidea? Upon no questionsare men naturally 
morg ignorant than upon these. Although the idea of God 
may be clearly ap rebended by the human mind, coming, 
only through the faculty of reason, and contained in this, 
namely, that the creation and consummation of all things is 
from within himself, yet how much skepticism is there in 
the world on these questions! There is the atheist! 
While his mind receives the idea of God, yet he attempts 
to deny the actual existence of God. But “The fool hath 
said in his heart there is no God.” The atheist only 
wishes there were no God. But he might just as well try, 
to stop seeing, when the light of heaven is poured in upon 
his eyes, or cease hearing, when the roar of thunder 
sounds in his ear, as to attempt to deny, to his own satis- 
faction, the existence of that God, whose invisible natare 
is clearly apprehended by the things that are made. The 
denial of the existence of God is never a first conclusion 
of the human ntind, for what has originally awakened the 
idea is conclusive proof of the divine existence. Man be- 
comes an atheist by speculation. He first assumes to deny 
the existence of God. He does not distinctly deny it, but 
he professes not to see sufficient evidence for a positive af- 
firmation. It often originates from a wrong philosophy, 
but oftener from a bad heart. Thus the pastor meets with 
errors, which lie at the very door of the work which he 
has undertaken. Men, therefore, should not be sent to 
preach, who do not clearly apprehend the idea of God, and 
who are not able to vindicate his divine existence. It 
belongs to the Christian ministry to give the world the true 
idea of God, the God of nature and of the Bible ; to point 
out his attributes, show his ultimate end in creation, and 
his purpose to attain that end; to illustrate his providen- 
tial and moral governments, and man’s future state. 

But this is not all. There is, also, Revealed Theology. 
Shall the Scriptures be taught without study? The stu- 
dent must take into his hands the Bible containing God’s 
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supernatural revelation, and look with earnestness into it for 
a clearer and fuller statement of the divine existence than 
can be possibly learned from the teachings of nature. His 
conceptions of Bible truth must be much more vivid than 
those of the multitude. Every sentence must become to 
the minister a pure river of the water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God, and of the 
Lamb. Inthis field the student finds gems of the rarest kind, 
beauties of the richest hues, all perfectly arranged by the 
Divine Spirit for contemplation and future use. In the 


" field of Natural Theology, he found no Mediator between 


God and man, but here he finds Him, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He is now eager to study the character of the 
whole Godhead, as revealed by Jesus Christ; the modes of 
the Divine Being ; His attributes; the trinity of the God- 
head; the divinity and humanity of the Mediator; and 
His Sonship. He is desirous to learn more respecting 
the works of creation and providence; of holy and fal- 
len angels; of man in his primitive state; of the introduc- 
tion and prevalence of sin in the world ; of man under the 
law of God; of man violating that law; of the changes in- 
troduced into the world by sin; of universal and entire 
depravity ; of the connection of our depravity with Ad- 
am’s sin; then of original sin as affecting the race; then 
how God’s character can be vindicated in permitting the 
introduction of sin into the world. But almost discoura- 
ged by the magnitude of these subjects, he turns to man’s 
redemption, to the nature and object of the atonement ; 
justification by faith alone; the doctrine of election; re- 
generation ; adoption and sanctification ; and the perseve- 
rance of saints in holiness; the doctrines of the resurrec- 
tion and the judgment ; the eternal holiness and happiness 
of God’s children ; and the eternal misery of God’s enemies. 
These topics require not a little time, in order to be preach- 
ed, as taught in the Bible. And then there are the posi- 
tive institutions of Christianity; the sacraments; the divine 
institution, universality and perpetuity of the Sabbath ; the 
Charch with its government and discipline, and kindred 
subjects, all opening new fields for investigation and study. 

What shall we further say of a practical knowledge of 
Homiletics and Sacred Rhetoric? If the teacher does not 
reason logically, how shall he convince his hearers? His 
logic must be based on universal and necessary forms of 
judgment. But he must not only be able to originate con- 
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ceptions, and by the process of thinking connect them for 
some conclusion, but he must be able to impress the con- 
victions of his own mind upon the minds of his hearers, 
and here comes in language Does it matter how the 
thought is communicated? Whether it pass through the 
minds of the teacher as the pure word of God, or re- 
ceive different hues and colors from an illogical and erro- 
neous imagination, or lose its native power in bungling 
sentences and lifeless expressions? At the very founda- 
tion of teaching lie logic and grammar; logic giving the 
thought, and grammar the body of the discourse. Would 
the teacher impress his sentiments upon the minds of oth- 
ers? This is the province of Sacred Rhetoric. Here 
comes in sermonizing. 

It has been argued by some, that a text is a pane 
to pulpit eloquence, encumbering it with superfluous mat- 
ter, crippling invention, and inconsistent with good taste. 
The objection obviously arises from a mistaken idea of the 
nature of a discourse. Every sermon should have a text; 
it should be uvolved from it, as the stock from the seed. 
First we have the seed, the text; then the blade, the be- 
ginning or introduction of the discourse ; then the ear, the 
middle or body of the discourse ;, and after that, the full 
corn in the ear, the end of the discourse. If the discourse 
be not thus evolved from the text, if it have no passage 
of Scripture for its foundation, it will have no divine au- 
thority and no binding influence on the minds of the 
hearers. 

But the minister should also be thoroughly acquainted 
with the evidences of Christianity, or his ministry may 
awaken pity; it will excite contempt. 

We have mentioned some of the qualifications, requisite 
to a proper discharge of the sacred ministry. No man 
by nature is wholly qualified for the work. However 
fine and excellent the marble, it still requires the chisel of 
the artist, and the pelishiig process to bring out all its 
qualities. Education cultivates man’s mind and manners, 
and thus qualifies him for usefulness in the Church. No 
matter where, and how it is procured, knowledge must be 
in our possession, if we would feed others with understand- 
ing. Of all sciences the study of theology is the most pro- 
found. Nature requires study, but nature’s God, more. 


The Bible is written in languages differing from any now 
in use. Shall we proclaim the oracles of God, and yet not 
be allowed to enter into the Holy of Holies, to hear and 
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understand for ourselves, what is the voice of Jehovah ? 
Shall the interpreters of these oracles proclaim only what 
has been interpreted to them? The minister of the Gos- 
1 must be a studentall his life time? He should give 
imself wholly to the work—to reading, meditation, and 
prayer. ’ 


ARTICLE IX. 


KANT, THE DISCOVERER OF THE ROAD TO TRUE SCI- 
ENCE IN METAPHYSICS. 


By Rev. J. Hinprrer, A. M., Troy, Ohio. 


Speculative reason had a large share in the production 
of the different Theologies with which the Christian world 
is flooded, and out of which the practical realist only finds 
his way to the goal of truth. The Critique of Pure Reason 
sets limits to these wild and fanciful speculations, confines 
the theories to their practical aspect, and leads them into 
the goal of utility to mankind. Philosophy and religion 
are constantly intersecting each other, so that it is difficult 
in dogmatic theology to say, in what proportion each con- 
sists. Religion, as the oracle from God, is in its revealed 
form objective ; and it is for the human mind a source of 
knowledge and even of speculation, as much as nature is. 
In both, nature and the written word, God has revealed 
himself, and both have their specific ends. 

It would be folly in the highest degree ‘to affect to de- 
spise philosophy and seem to approach the theory of the 
Christian religion without it, because it is impossible to 
treat religion dogmatically without the aid of Metaphysics. 
In the scientific exhibition of our religious kuowledge, the 
faculties of our mind are brought into exercise. And as 
the man who uses a certain object more advantageously in 
the natural world, when he has made himself acquainted 
with the relation which the construction of its mechanism 
or organism has to its adaptation, so human reason knows, 
how to make better use of its power by having a clear 
knowledge of itself, of its various faculties and functions, 


and of its adaptation to the various objects of knowledge. 
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Metaphysics is, as Kant says, the mother of all sciences. 
Therefore, it might appear strange, that there is no science, 
which had so many conflicts to sustain from the time of 
Plato to that of Kant. Theory after theory arose from 
the depths of human reason, -but no one was satisfactory. 
One dogmatist in Metaphysics was pulling down, what the 
one before him had built up. It has been the battle-ground 
of the keenest intellects, but no one was able togaina firm 
foothold in a science that is destined to hold absolute sway 
over all other branches of knowledge and give them title- 
deeds to their claims. 

The reason is very obvious. As the first of all sciences, 
its true path could only be discovered after the lapse of 
ages. ‘The human intellect had to be moved forward in 
the discovery of other truths, the other sciences had to be 
completed, mind had to be quickened to the most abtruse 
and the most intricate exercises, ere it could make itself, 
its faculties and its functions, the object of its study. The 
development of every human soul demonstrates this fact 
most incontrovertibly. The mind is, in the infant, in ut- 
ter unconsciousness, and awakes in self-consciousness, after 
it has been quickened into self-activity by taking cogni- 
zance of external objects. The history of*an individual is 
the history of mankind in this and a moral view. In the 
beginning, mankind was in its unconscious infancy, now it 
has assumed its ripening manhood. 

Metaphysics is the most abstruse of all sciences, and de- 
mands an entire control of one’s thoughts to follow out its 
subtle windings. The most acute intellects have com- 
menced its path, as Aristotle and Plato and, in the last cen- 
tury, Wolf, but their successors found it necessary to com- 
mence the path ‘anew, for their predecessors’ road did not 
lead to the expectedend. It wasa mere jumbling of words 
and ideas, a groping in the dark. It was reserved for 
Kant, the most profound thinker in this branch of science, 
to discover the road, to find out the necessary principles, 
by which the human mind in thinking is governed, and to 
elaborate a systematic whole, in which all the different parts 
are In organic unity. 

His mind has grasped the entire intellect with its neces- 
sary principles and given to the world a philosophy that 
will outlive the fallacious theories of the dogmatics, who 
despise the curbing influence, which his Critique of Reason 
gives to their fanciful imaginations and dreams. 
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Kant observed that keen intellects before hiin had been 
successful in striking out the path to a sure progress in 
other sciences, as in Mathematics, Natural Science and 
Astronomy, by applying the principle that the objects of 
our knowledge must direct themselves by what reason puts 
into them, and not by what it receives from them. One 
and the same method led to equally satisfactory results. 
Consequently, the mind itself must be the efficient cause 
in creating a science by finding a law, which binds up the 
facts of the mind in systems itic unity. The abstractions 
of our mind, the comparison of our ideas, and even the 
arrangement of them into different classes under more 
comprehensive heads, could give no science, as long as the 
universal and necessary principles which pervade them all 
were not found. 

Logic and Mathematics were the two sciences, that had 
the special fortune to be conducted into the kingly road to 
sure progress from the earliest times. Aristotle was the 
Father of Logic and from his time, it made no single step 
backward, because he discovered its necessary principles, 
and all that ages could accomplish after him was greater 
clearness and elegance in the elaboration of his system. 
Mathematics, tlie surest and most exact of all sciences, 
which, with the certainty of its intuitive axioms, combines 
clearness in demonstration, progressed in an undisputed 
path among that wonderful people of antiquity, the Gre- 
cians. If Copernicus would not have conceived the con- 
tradictory idea, for the purpose of making better progress 
in Astronomy, that the starry heavens are at rest, and the 
beholder in motion, and if a Newton had not found the 
law that these ponderous bodies attract each other propor- 
tionally as their quantities, and inversely as the square of 
their distances, Astronomers had been obliged to be satis- 
fied with the grouping of the stars into constellations, a 
mere child-play and not science. Kant refers to these facts 
in the introduction to his Critique of Pure Reason and de- 
fines his position as a similar attempt in creating a science 
of the mind by discovering its a priori principles. 

Such a system must possess completeness and univer- 
sality. The human mind grasped in its completeness and 
entireness cannot conceal from itself any of its governing 
principles, as component parts of a whole. They must 
stand in the mind’s own light. Any false principle, that 
might beg recognition, will be detected by the mind’s eye, 
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any defect that would leave the system incomplete will, by 
the application of this method, at once be discovered, and 
a complete system of the governing principles of the hu- 
man mind will reveal itself in symmetrical beauty. Kant 
has accomplished this, and he, conscious of this fact, flat- 
ters himself with having bestowed upon posterity a rich, 
imperishable legacy which will’be inexhaustible in comin 
ages. Truth once discovered need not be ashamed of itself. 
It may be, that at the time of its discovery, it will be 
against the current thought of the multitude, but the ap- 
plication of its principles to common facts, must finally 
convince the most uninformed of their correctness. Trut 
cannot be silenced by the commands of potentates, nor 
lulled into sleep by ignorance; it will ever assert anew its 
worth by its own intrinsic right to be known of men. 
Galileo was put into prison, because he asserted, against 
the prevailing dogmatic theology of the Church, that the 
sun stands still and the earth moves around it, and after 
being released from his prison, he could stamp with his 
foot on the ground and say: “Still the sun stands, and the 
earth moves |” 

One singular peculiarity is found in Kant’s System of 
Pure Reason, that he sn experience the criterion for 
the truth of objects in metaphysical speculation. In this 
way, he attains two grand divisions: objects of our know!l- 
edge that can be tested by experience, such are those of 
the sense, and those objects that transcend all experience, 
to which belong the speculative ideas of the Reason, of 
which it can be neither affirmed nor denied, that real ex- 
ternal objects correspond to them. To these belong God, 
Liberty and Immortality. He saves himself from the 
dark gulf of universal doubt in objects of this kind of 
knowledge by assuming a practical er moral reason that 
outweighs every speculation, and demands that they 
should be acknowledged veritable realities. His object 
was not, as he affirms, to prove the reality of these objects 
of philosophical speculation, but to set limits to the arro- 
gant assumptions of the dogmatists, who pretend to know 
these objects of our knowledge as they are, which is alto- 
gether an impossibility, since the truth of such knowledge 
cannot be tested by experience. The use of the Critique 
of Pure Reason, seeming to be negative only, is really pos- 
itive. It purifies metaphysics from the fallacious theories 
of the schools, circumacribes the extent of knowledge, and 
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conducts metaphysical speculation into the path in which 
only success may be attained. The purpose of it is sum- 
med up in the following words of Kant: “By this the 
root may be cut off from Materialism, Fatalism, Infidelity, 
Fanaticism, and Superstition, which can become univer- 
sally hurtful, finally from Idealism and Skepticism which 
are more dangerous to the schools, and can hardly find en- 
trance into the minds of the people.”* 

We assign to Kant not too much praise, when we as- 
cribe to him the revolution, which philosophical specula- 
tion has experienced since his time, and call him the Father 
of Mental Philosophy. The philosophers following him 
became his disciples. If they have not solved all the 
mysteries which the inquiring mind detects everywhere, 
they tried to solve them by the applications of his princi- 
ee If we compare carefully Hickok’s Philosophy with 

ant’s Critique, we discover that the former has incorpo- 
rated into itself all the fundamental ideas of the latter, 
that Hickok follows closely the divisions and subdivisions 
of Kant’s Categories, for which we cast no blame upon 
Hickok, for Kant’s system is correct and complete in itself. 
The only merit we can assign to Hickok is, that he has 
greater elegance and clearness in the elaboration of the 
same system, that he brought two of Kant’s Categories, 
which the latter had enumerated under the faculty of the 
understanding over to the faculty of the sense, so as to 
make sense not merely a faculty for receiving the phenom- 
ena of the external world, as Kant has done, but by ascrib- 
ing to it complete perception. Compare what Hickok says 
on the a priori elements of all possible forms in space and 
time (pp. 152—163) and on the a priori elements of all 
possible anticipation of appearance in the sense (pp. 183— 
188) with Kant’s Categories of Quantity and Quality (p. 106,) 
and we find that Hickok has after the consideration of every 
faculty in its subjective idea added the dissertation of the 
same faculties in their objective law, whilst Kant consid- 
ers the faculties of the mind, Sense, Understanding and 
Reason, only in their subjective idea in evolving the neces- 
sary and a priori principles, and abstains from the other 

art of the work of considering them in their objective 
on The enumeration of facts to prove the correctness 
of the subjective idea in the analysis of the a priori princi- 
ples, he calls examples of which the judges of Metaphysics 








—— 
*Critique of Pure Reason. 
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have no need. He was afraid of making his book too vol- 
uminous, and of effacing the clearness which the ready glance 
of its articulation could produce. He says: “A. Ther- 
rason says well, If one measures the size of a book not 
according to the number of leaves, but according to time 
which one must have for the purpose of understanding it, 
of many a book it could be said, that it would be much 
shorter, if it was not so short. Otherwise, if the intention 
is directed to the comprehensibility of speculative knowl- 
edge, being diffuse, but nevertheless a united whole by a 
re it could with as much right be said, many a book 
1ad become much clearer, if it had not been intended to be 
too clear. For the helps in clearness assist in the parts, 
but scatter often in the whole, and, notwithstanding their 
clear colors, efface the articulation or the organism of the 
system, and make it indiscernible, upon which the most 
depends to be enabled to judge of its unity and fitness.” 


ARTICLE X. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures ; Critical, Doctrinal and 
Homiletical with special reference to Ministers and Students. By 
John Peter Lange, in connection with a number of eminent Europe- 
an Divines. Translated from the German, and edited with additions, 
By Philip Schatf, D. D., in connection with American Divines of 
various Evangelical denominations. New York : C. Scribner & Co. 

Vol. VI ofthe New Testament: Containing the Two Epistles of 
Paul to the Corinthians. New York : C. Scribner & Co. 

Vol. VII of the New Testament: containing the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, Timothy, Titas, Philemon, and the Hebrews. 

Vol. I of the Old Testament: containing a General Introduction 
and the Book of Genesis. New York : C. Scribner & Co. 

The publishers are issuing the different installments of this great 
work as rapidly as the material is prepared. The recent volumes are 
not inferior in interest to any that have preceded them. The results 
of long continued study are presented with a freshness and vigor of 
thought and expression that are really surprising. In the present is- 
sues, the Epistles to the Corinthians are by Charles Friedrich 
Kling, Doctor of Theology, and late Dean of Marbach on the Neck- 
ar. The First Epistle is translated by Daniel W. Poor, D. D., the 
Second by Convoy P. Wing, D.D. The Epistles to the Thessale 
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nians by Drs. Auberlen and Riggenbach have been translated by Dr, 
Lillie; Timothy by Dr. Van Oosterzee, translated by Drs, Washburn 
and Harwood; Titus and Philemon by Dr. Van Oosterzee, translated 
by Drs. Day and Hackett; Hebrews by Dr. Moll, translated by Dr. 
Kendrick; ¢ e representatives of five countries and seven Christian 
denominations. The Book of Genesis is by Dr. Lange himself, 
translated, with numerous additions, by Drs. Lewis andGosman. In 
our brief notice, it is not designed to enter into an extended or criti- 
cal examination of this Mignum Opus ; we simply direct attention to 
the work, as an exhaustless treasure of theological information. We 
hope to have for a future number of the Quarterly a full review of 
this great Commentary of the age, indicating its merits as well as 
its defects. 

Sermons preached upon several occasions. By Robert South, D. D. 
Prebendary of Westminster, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vol. I, New York: Hurd and Houghton. We are gratified to find 
that the enterprise of the publishers has met with sufficient encour- 
agement to justify the issue of another volume of Sermons by this 
prince among Say mT His power has never been questioned, and 
it is not difficult, at the present day, to detect in the pulpit the man 
whose mind is brought in frequent contact with this thoughtful 
author. 

Discussions in Theology. By Thomas H. Skinner, D. D. LL. D., 
Professor in the Union Theological Seminary. New York : Anson 
D. F. Randolph. These discussions were originally published in Pe- 
riodicals, from which they have been gathered, ond carefully revised. 
They are on different and important subjects, such as the Atonement, 
the Pre-existence of Christ, the Will, Preparation for Preaching, Jus- 
tification by Grace, Faith, Trath—the same, the Divine Purposes, 
the Work of the Spirit, and are presented with the ability and earn- 
estness, so characteristic of the author. 

Tie Table Talk of Martin Luther, Translated by William Hazlitt, 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Board of Publication. Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. This is a most beautiful volume, of high artistic finish, 
very creditable to the taste, skill, and enterprise of all concerned in 
its publication. As it is neither sectarian nor partizan in its charac- 
ter, it ought to be acceptable, not only to the whole Lutheran Church 
of all sections of the country and all shades of opinion, but to 
Christians of every denomination. The history of this singular vol- 
ume, almost as remarkable as its contents, are given by Captain Bell 
in the Introduction of Mr. Hazlitt, who tells us, that the contents of 
the book were gathered from the mouth of Luther, by his friends and 
disciples, and chiefly by Antony Lauterbach and John Aurifaber, in- 
timately associated ith the Reformer towards the close of his life. 
They consist of memoranda of his opinions, observations and extem- 
poraneous discourses in the freedom of familiar friendship, in his pri- 
vate walks during the discharge of his official duties, and at table. 


Although the book may contain some few historical errors, there can 
be no doubt as to the completeness and authenticity of the matter. 
The character and spirit of the author, are seen on every page. We 
trust, that the effort to furnish the Church with Luther's Table-Talk 
in so elegant a form will be appreciated, and meet with the reward 
which it deserves. 

The Life of Gustavus Adolphus. By Rev. L. W. Heydenreich, 
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Graduate of the University of France. Philadelphia: Lutheran 
Board of Publication, 42 North Ninth St., Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. A very interesting subject is here presented in an at- 
tractive form, and much valuable information communicated. The 
material has been gathered from various reliable sources. ‘the nar- 
rative of the great Christian hero, especially his efforts on behalf of 
Christian liberty, cannot fail to interest, particularly the youthful read- 
er, for whose benefit the preparation of the work was chiefly under- 
taken. We are very much gratified, that the tendency to give our 
Church in this country a literature of its own is increasing, and we 
cherish the hope that the number of books published under Luther- 
an auspices will be greatly multiplied. Let us in this respect, as well 
as in others, provoke one another to good works. 

The YAugsburg Confession, literally translated from the original 
Latin, with the most important additions of the German text incorpor- 
ated: together with the General Creeds ; and an introduction, notes, 
and analytical index. By Charles P. Krauth, D. D., Norton Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Tract and Book Society of 
St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church. Lutheran Book Store, 
807 Vine St. The introduction, embracing nearly fifty pages, discuss- 
es the nature and necessity of Creeds—early disatins exiamiiin and 
its Creed—the preliminaries to the preparation of the Augsburg Con- 
fession—its authorship—the absence of Luther from Augsburg— 
correspondence with him—his opinion of the Confession—the object 
of the Confession—its presentation—Latin and German text—the 
alterations, and current editions of the Confession—its structure and 
divisions—its literature and the character and value of the Confes- 
sion. Then are presented the Three General Creeds of the Church— 
the Apostles’—the Nicene and the Athanasian. The Augsburg Con- 
fession literally translated from the Latin with additions from the 
German follows, accompanied with Notes on some portions of the 
Confession which have been misapprehended and misrepresented. 
There is, also, a full and analytical index given as an aid, in making 
the Confession its own interpreter. We welcome with great interest 
any contribution to the literature of the Church, designed to increase 
our acquaintance with the venerable Confession, in the love and de- 
fence of which the whole Lutheran Church of this country is united, 
As to some of the views presented in this work, a difference of opin- 
ion will naturally be rence dle sects very much on the posi- 
tion of the reader in reference subjects now agitating the Church, 
but no ene will call into question the abilities of the Editor, or fail to 
recognize the research and scholarship, exhibited in the preparation of 
the work. 

Lectures on the Gospels for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of the 
Church Year. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D. Pastor of St. John's 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. Philadelphia : Lutheran Book Store, 
807 Vine St. These Lectures are issued in numbers, each number 
containing seven Lectures. The whole series, when completed, will 
embrace nine numbers, making three volumes, each of about four 
hundred pages, The present number is taken up with Advent and 
Christmas, and in the presentation of the truth the author's charac- 
teristic clearness and power as a writer are fully sustained. 

The Apocalypse. A Series of Special Lectures on the Revelation 
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of Jesus Christ, with Revised Text. By J. A. Seiss, D.D. Phila- 
delphia : Smith English & Co. This issue completes the third num- 
ber of this serial, furnishing the Twelfth Lecture in the Course, 
and bringing the discussion down to the beginning of the sixth chap- 
ter of Revelation. These discussions are regarded by those who are 
in sympathy with Dr. Seiss’ views, as among the ablest and the 
most comprehensive, that have been given to the public, in connec- 
tion with researches on the Millenarian question. And although we 
may differ in sentiment from the author, we cannot but be struck 
with his deep convictions and the earnest spirit, with which he pre- 
sents his opinions. - 

American Edition of Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
New York : Hurd & Houghton. Part XI is on our table, and brings 
the work down to the word Jonadab. The labors of Professor Hack- 
ett and Mr. Abbott add materially to the thoroughness and complete- 
ness of this valuable Dictionary, and render it a decided improve- 
ment on the English edition. 

Annals of the United Sates Christian Commission. By Rev. Lem- 
uel Moss, Home Secretary to the Commission. Philadelphia : J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. This attractive volume, written in accordance 
with the request of the Executive Committee, by one highly compe- 
tent for the task, presents the record of a most noble charity, and no 
history of those wonderful times would be complete without notice 
of the important service rendered the country by this Christian 
institution. The great and blessed work accomplished by the Com- 
mission will always be gratefully acknowledged. The book abounds 
in the most interesting facts, judiciously collected, the value of which 
it is impossible to indicate in this brief notice. The fine steel en- 
graving of George H. Stuart, the Christian philanthropist, the mas- 
ter-spirit of the Commission, is a most faithful likeness and an inter- 
esting addition to the work. 

History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. By John Foster 
Kirk, Vol. If], Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. The volume 
before us resumes the narrative of its hero with the Swiss War and 
the Hericourt Campaign, and traces it through the contentions in 
Jura andthe Siege of Neuss, describes the Knytish Invasion of France 
(1475,) the Conquest of Lorraine, of the Pays de Vaud, the organi- 
zation of the Burgundian Army, the varied career of Charles till 
the hattle of Nancy, and closes with a graphic account of his death 
in 1477. Much of the material has a gathered from manuscripts 
in the archives of Switzeriand, and li of interest to the student 
of history, We have no hesitation M assigning to Mr. Kirk, a posi- 
tion among the first writers of the age. 

Life, Letters and Posthumous Works of Frederika Bremer. Fditea 
by her sister, Charlotte Bremer. ‘Translated from the Swedish by 
Frederick Milow. New York: Hurd & Houghton. The narrative 
of this gifted woman is here presented with a simplicity and natural- 
ness which enlist and maintain the reader's attention through the en- 
tire progress of the work. He is bronght into intimate and loving 
acquaintance with the subject, in her domestic and social life, and 
undertands the influences which were brought to bear upon her 
character and intellect. 

Dictionary of Shakespearian Quotations, exhibiting the most forci- 
ble passages, illnstrative of the various Passions, Affections and 
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Emotions of the Human Mind, selected and arranged in alphabetical 
order. From the writings of the Eminent Dramatic Poet. Phila- 
delphia : Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. These extracts are class- 
ed under their appropriate head, and their place indicated, according to 
the London edition of Herminge and Condell. These beauties, col- 
lated from the writings of the great Dramatic Poet, will be found 
interesting not only as a table-book, but as a book of reference. 

Vulgarisms and other Errors of Speech; including a chapter on Taste 
and one containing examples of Bad Taste. Philadelphia : Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, This work treats of errors and the improprieties 
of speech, so prevalent and yet so offensive to good taste, the incorpo- 
ration of which into our language must be resisted. Designed to 
maintain the purity of the English, the book is worthy of a kind re- 
ception, and ought to be circulated. 

A Constitutional View of the late War between the States ; its Canses, 
Character, Conduct and Kesults, Presented inaseries of Collognices 
at Liberty Hall. By Alexander H. Stephens. In two volumes. Vol. 
I : National Publishing Company, Philadelphia. This is the only 
work yet published from a Southern stand-point, which professes to 
give a complete analysis of the causes of the War, and, from Mf. 
Stephens’ position before the conflict and during its progress, pos- 
sesses a deep interest. Itis a volume, designed for all sections oul all 
parties and forms a valuable contribution to the literature of the 

Var. 

Norwood, or Village Life in New England. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. This story bears the 
impress of Beecher's versatile, original and peculiar genius. Whilst 
it abounds in fluent and suggestive writing, graphic description and 
pratical philosophy, there is nothing in the work that deserves the 
name of plot. In many respects it is defective and inartistic. We 
object, too, to some of the religious conversations, which are repeat- 
ed, as unworthy the sacred subject and bordering on the blasphemous; 
also to the unjust and false strictures on the ‘told Dutch settlers,’’ 
or the ‘‘Pennsylvania Dutch around Gettysburg,’ the ‘Dutch mind 
of Southern Pennsylvania,’ ‘‘the brutal demeanor of the Dutch 
farmers around Gettysburg.’’ Although occasionally one might be 
found here, as elsewhere, destitute of the common feelings of human- 
ity and patriotism, it is not true, that ‘‘the stolid farmers and men 
of the district round about the town, manifested neither patriotism 
nor humanity, practising every extortion and wringing out money for 
a drop of water given to the men who had fallen in the defence of 
their homes and their lives!’ The truth is, the people of Gettys- 
burg, as well as the vicinity, were most faithful in their attentions 
and indefatigable in their labors of love to the wounded and dying 
that lay writhing and bleeding in every direction. With some few ex- 
ceptions, such as you found ail over the country, our citizens were in 
earnest, loyal sympathy with the principles involved in the great 
conflict, and fully understood the price it cost, the immense sacrifice 
our brave soldiers made, to secure for the nation ‘‘a new birth of free- 
dom.”’ 

The Diamond Dickens Complete. We have received from Ticknor 
& Fields several additional volumes of their beautiful edition of Mr. 
Dickens’ works. The last volume, the ‘‘Uncommercial Traveller and 
Additional Christmas Stories,’’ contains several papers, not included 
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in any other American edition, and collected and revised for this edition 
by the author himself. An interesting feature peculiar to this edi- 
tion, is that it furnishes a full Index of the characters introduced in 
the different works, and a synopsis ef the most prominent incidents. 
All the volumes of this edition are in uniform style, and distinguished 
for their compactness, clearness of typography, beauty of illustra- 
tion and cheapness. 

Margaret: A Story of Life in a Prairie Home. By Lyndon, New 
York : Charles Scribner & Co. This is a beautiful story of domestic 
life on a Western farm, pure in its moral tone and purpose, in strik- 
ing contrast with much of the light literature, with which the press 
of the present day is teeming. We do, however, object to the style 
of conversation, although natural, in which some of the characters in- 
dulge. It is not in good taste, and it is important that our language 
be kept pure. 

Tie Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia: With an account of the 
proceedings connected with its opening June 20, 1867. Philadelphia 
George W. Childs. - This is a handsome volume, containing an in- 
teresting description of Mr. Child’s elegant iron edifice, corner of 
Chestnut and Sixth streets, erected for the accommodation of his ex- 
tensive business, with a full account of the munificent banquet given 
on the occasion of its opening. ‘The building is one of the most 
commodious, and best constructed edifices of the kind in the world, 
and is a credit to the honored Proprietor of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
whose faithful likeness furnishes an appropriate frontispiece to the 
volume. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion, No. 32. This 
issue brings down this interesting narrative to the capture of Peters- 
burg and Richmond, April 1865. Some of the illustrations, which 
are beautiful, are of the full size of the folio page. 

The New Eelectic. A Monthly Magazine of Select Literature. 
New York and Ba!timore, Lawrence Turnbull & Fridge Murdoch, 
Editors and Proprietors. This is a new claimant to public favor, 
and although ‘in sympathy with Southern interests, the articles are of 
a general character, and by some of our most eminent living writers, 
selected from the leading Magazines of the day, Home and Foreign. 

Addresses by Hon. R. E. Wright, President F. A. Muhlenberg, 
D. D., D. Gans, D. D. and Rev. J. Vogelbach, delivered at the In- 
auguration of the Faculty andthe Laying of the Corner Stone of Muh- 
lenberg College, at Allentown, Sept. 3d and 4th 1867. Allentown : 
EK. Db. Leisinring & Co., 1868. 

History of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. By Rev. W. V. Gotwald, A. M. September 22d 1867. 
Lancaster : 8. A. Wylie. 

Jubilee Medal. We are indebted to our friend John R. Baker, Esq., 
for one of the Medals, prepared by the Synod of Pennsylvania, Com- 
memorative of the Seventh Jubilee of the Reformation. Onthe one 
side we find the face of the Great Reformer with the inscription No- 
men Domini Turris Fortissima, 1517; on the other, there is a wreath 
composed of the oak and the olive, with the words enclosed, Seventh 
Jubilee of the Great Reformation. A Memorial. Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, America, 186%. The designis very beautiful and appropriate. 
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This number contains some of the most valuable and in- 
teresting papers that have ever appeared in the Hvangeli- 
cal Review. Prof. Valentine’s article on Revivalsis by 
far the ablest discussion of the subject, we have ever read 
from any pen in our Church. It is eminently scriptural, 
earnest and sober. Dr. Burrows’ paper on Growth in 
Grace, is in the best style of impassioned logic. Prof. 
Koons’ translation of the communication from the Theo- 
logical Faculty at Dorpat, is valuable historically. We 
are glad to see Dr. Hay’s translation from Schmid’s Dog- 
matic. The paper on Francke is interesting and spright- 
ly. The number before us we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce as rich and strong as any number of that prince 
of all theological periodicals, the Bibliotheca Sacra.—Lu- 
theran Observer. 

The Evangelical Quarterly Review for April -has ap- 

eared with usual promptness. It is an interesting num- 
ioe. and contains articles of ablity and value, although the 
positions taken are, in many cases, such, as we cannot ap- 
prove.—Lutheran Standard 

The translation of the Opinion of the Faculty of Dor- 
pat, and that of Schmid’s Dogmatic, are ably done. The 
former is a very valuable service to the cause of true doc- 
trine; and the latter, if continued as begun, will not fail to 
call forth the thanks of all who love the Lutheran Church, 
and the truth, to which she testifies—Luth. and Mis. 

The ability that characterizes the management of this 
Review and the general literary excellence of its articles 
give it not only a prominent position in the Charch, but 
also, among all the greenery of its class. Among other 
articles of merit and interest, in the April number, may 
be found one entitled “Confessional et Extra-Confessional,” 
translated from the German by Prof. Koons of Muhlen- 
berg College, and another on the “Resurrection of the 
Body,” by Prof. S.A. Ort, also an exceedingly interesting 
account of the “Lifeand Laborsof Francke.”—Evan. Luth. 

The Evangelical Review for April sustains the well known 
ability of the Review.—Lutheran Visitor. 

The April number of this Quarterly contains an unusu- 
al amount of practical matter. The general reader will 
find here much to interest and instruct. The Review con- 
tinues to grow in public favor.—Ref. Ch. Messenger. 

Dr. Stoever’s excellent Quarterly comes promptly to hand, 
laden with spoils gathered by our Evangelical Luthefan 
friends. — Congregationalist. 











